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INTRODUCTION 


In  May  of  1963,  the  City  of  Rockingham,  North  Car o  1  ina^  con- 
tracted with  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development's  Community  Planning  Division  for  assistance  in  its 
continuing  planning  program.   Rockingham  asked  for  a  study  of 
the  population  and  economy  and  the  formulation  of  a  land  use 
plan.   The  latter  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  systematic  devel- 
opment of  land  by  establishing  a  desirable  pattern  of  streets  and 
other  land  uses. 

The  study  of  Rockingham's  population  and  economy  is  designed 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  land  use  plan  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  city's  over-all  planning  program.   The  population 
and  economy  study  provides  an  inventory  of  human  and  other  re- 
sources available  in  the  city  and  surrounding  areas.   Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  existing  deficiencies  and  strong 
points  in  Rockingham  and  its  surrounding  areas.   This  emphasis 
aids  in  designing  plans  and  taking  action  to  make  the  city  and 
the  area  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to  live. 

Significant  trends  have  been  noted  and  used  as  a  guide  in 
making  projections  for  the  next  two  decades.   The  population  and 
economic  projections  are  not  predictions.   They  are  presented  to 
point  out  the  consequences  of  past  trends  if  they  continue  un- 
altered or  unchecked. 

Due  to  the  probability  of  additional  annexation  by  the  City 
of  Rockingham  during  the  next  two  decades,  most  of  the  projections 
have  been  made  for  Rockingham  and  Wolf  Pit  Townships,  areas  into 
which  the  city  extends,  and  the  county.   Throughout  the  report, 
special  emphasis  is  given  to  developments  in  these  two  townships 
and  the  county. 

The  study  relies  heavily  on  information  obtained  from  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  decennial  sources  of  data  provided  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  compiled  by  the  Division 
of  Community  Planning.   Any  other  source  of  information  will  be 
noted  either  in  the  text  or  the  accompanying  graphics. 


POPULATION  TRENDS 

In  1784,  five  years  after  Richmond  County  was  created,  Rock- 
ingham was  established  to  serve  as  county  seat.   Richmond  County 
included  the  land  area  now  known  as  Scotland  County  until  1899. 
At  the  first  census  of  1790,  Richmond  County  had  slightly  more 
than  five  thousand  residents.   In  1890,  the  county  had  23,948,  an 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  189  people  during  this  hundred- 
year  period.   After  Richmond  County  had  been  reduced  to  its  pres- 
ent size  of  309,100  acres  ten  years  later,  only  15,855  people 
lived  in  the  county. 

1900-1930 


In  1900,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  after  its  founding, 
Rockingham  had  a  population  of  1,507,  an  average  annual  growth 
rate  of  approximately  12  people  during  this  period.   During  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  present  century,  the  county's  popu- 
lation growth  was  rapid  while  the  City  of  Rockingham  grew  only 
moderately.   The  county  population,  which  more  than  doubled, 
grew  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  state. 

While  changing  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing 
economy,  the  county's  urban  population  outpaced  the  rural  growth 
considerably.   However,  Rockingham,  with  less  than  a  twofold 
gain  in  population,  did  not  share  in  this  rapid  urban  growth. 

Due  primarily  to  the  vast  railroad  facilities  located  in 
Hamlet  and  the  great  dependence  on  this  means  of  transportation 
at  that  time,  Hamlet  had  the  most  growth  with  a  sevenfold  gain 
in  population.   As  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth  in  Hamlet,  Marks 
Creek  Township  led  the  other  townships  in  growth  with  over  a 
fourfold  gain  in  population. 

While  the  City  of  Rockingham's  growth  did  not  keep  pace 
with  that  in  the  county,  Rockingham  and  Wolf  Fit  Townships  com- 
bined (townships  in  which  Rockingham  is  located)  grew  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  county,  with  most  of  the  gain  in  population 
occurring  in  Wolf  Pit  Township. 
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RELATIVE    POPULATION     CHANGE 
1900-1960 


RICHMOND    COUNTY    POPULATION 
BY  TOWNSHIPS.    1900-1960 


ROCKINGHAM 
RICHMOND     COUNTY 
NORTH      CAROLINA 


Table  1   POPULATION  TRENDS 

Rock  i  ngh 

am 

North 

R  i  chmond 

and  Wolf 

Pit 

Year 

Carolina 

County 

Towns  hip 

s 

Rockingham 

1900 

1  ,893  ,810 

15,855 

7  ,681 

1,507 

1910 

2  ,206,287 

19,673 

10,035 

2,  155 

1920 

2,559,  123 

25,567 

12  ,326 

2  ,509 

1930 

3,170,276 

34,016 

16,430 

2  ,906 

1940 

3,571,623 

36,810 

19,452 

3  ,657 

1950 

4,061,929 

39,597 

2  1,767 

3  ,356 

1960 

4,556,  155 

39,202 

21  ,300 

5,512 

Percent    Change 
1900-1930 
1930-1960 
1950-  1960 


67  .4 

114.5 

43  .7 

15.2 

12.2 

-1.0 

113  .9 
29.3 
-2.1 


92  .8 

89  .7 
64.2 


la 


Although  Rockingham's  average  annual-gain  in  population 
during  this  thirty  year  period  amounted  to  only  47  people  compared 
to  605  for  the  county,  this  gain  for  Rockingham  is  almost  four 
times  the  annual  rate  of  increase  reported  for  the  town  prior  to 
1900. 


1930-1960 

This  period  is  marked  by  a  slower  gain  in  county  population 
coupled  with  a  fairly  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  people  liv- 
ing in  Rockingham  and  the  two  townships  in  which  the  city  is 
located  . 

From  1930  to  1960,  the  slower  growth  in  Richmond  County  al- 
most offset  the  rapid  gains  in  the  preceding  thirty  years,  so 
that  over  the  entire  60  years,  the  county's  growth  rate  was  only 
slightly  above  that  experienced  by  the  state.   The  state's  growth 
was  similar  to  the  national  rate  from  1930  to  1960  and  larger 
than  the  national  rate  from  1900  to  1930.   In  1960,  the  39,202 
Richmond  County  residents  numbered  only  5,186  more  than  in  1930. 
During  the  1950's,  the  county  population  actually  decreased  by 
395  people.   Over  the  last  30  year  period,  the  average  annual-  . 
rate  of  growth  amounted  to  173,  a  much  slower  rate  of  growth  than 
realized  in  the  first  three  decades  of  this  century. 

The  majority  of  the  small  gain  in  county  population  occurred 
in  Rockingham  and  Wolf  Pit  Townships,  with  greater  growth  in  the 
former.  In  1960,  a  little  over  half  (54  percent)  of  the  county 
residents  lived  in  these  two  townships,  four  percent  more  than  in 
1930.  One-third  of  the  county  residents  lived  in  Rockingham,  the 
most  populous  township.  During  the  past  decade.  Wolf  Pit  lost  14 
percent  of  its  population  because  of  a  loss  in  job  opportunities. 

Beaverdam,  Black  Jack,  and  Steeles  Townships,  all  of  which 
are  100  percent  rural,  had  fewer  residents  in  1960  than  1930, 
while  Marks  Creek  and  Mineral  Springs  Townships  had  moderate 
growth.   Much  of  Mineral  Springs  Township's  growth  occurred  in 
Ellerbe.   Hamlet  did  not  share  in  the  moderate  growth  in  Marks 
Creek  Township  or  the  rapid  urban  growth  in  the  county.   In  fact, 
in  1960  there  were  341  fewer  people  in  Hamlet  than  in  1930. 


CHART      3 


PERCENT    OF    TOTAL    POPULATION    BY    RESIDENCE 
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Table     2        POPULATION     BY    TOWNSHIP 


Township 

1960 
Pop. 

Percent 

Change 

1950-1960 

7.  of  1960 
Urban 

Pop.  by 

Rural 
Non  farm 

Residence 
Rural 

Farm 

Rockin  ghara 

12 

645 

8.5 

42 

55 

3 

Wolf  Pit 

8 

655 

-  14.4 

39 

57 

4 

Marks  Creek 

10 

752 

2  .6 

42 

53 

5 

Be  a ve  rdam 

1 

785 

-0.  1 

— 

81 

19 

Mineral  Springs 

3 

882 

8.4 

— 

63 

37 

Black  Jack 

356 

-24.7 

~ 

65 

35 

S  t ee  1  es 

1 

127 

-24.3 

— 

47 

53 

County 

39 

202 

-1.0 

34 

57 

9 

2a    - 


The  relatively  rapid  population  increase  in  and  around 
Rockingham  accounted  for  all  urban  growth  in  the  county  and  the 
major  portion  of  the  growth  in  Rockingham  and  Wolf  Pit  Townships. 
Although  the  city's  population  failed  to  double  during  this  30 
year  period  —  as  it  also  failed  to  do  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  this  century  —  the  number  of  people  added  to  the  city 
each  year  was  much  greater  in  the  latter  30  years  due  to  the 
larger  number  of  people  involved. 

The  average  annual  growth-rate  for  the  city  amounted  to  87 
people,  practically  twice  the  rate  for  the  first  three  decades  of 
this  century.   The  rate  that  the  city's  population  is  increasing 
points  to  the  need  for  planning  Rockingham's  environs. 


Changing  Population  Patterns 

Changing  population  patterns  by  residence  indicate  the  county 
population  which  is  concentrated  around  Rockingham  is  becoming 
more  urban  than  rural  in  character.   In  1930,  less  than  half  of 
the  people  in  Richmond  County  lived  on  farms.   Since  then,  the 
farm  population  has  continued  to  dwindle  rapidly,  leaving  less 
than  one  county  resident  in  10  on  the  farm  in  1960.   Two-thirds 
of  the  farm  families  live  in  the  sparsely  populated,  rural,  north- 
ern region  of  the  county,  that  is,  in  Beaverdam,  Mineral  Springs, 
Steeles,  and  Black  Jack  Townships.   In  these  townships,  the  non- 
farm  population  also  outnumbers  the   farm  people.   One  exception 
is  in  Steele  Township  where  53  percent  of  the  population  is  rural 
farm  . 

All  urban  residents  live  in  Marks  Creek,  Wolf  Pit,  and 
Rockingham  Townships,  the  southern  part  of  the  county.   Both  Rock- 
ingham and  Hamlet  had  moderate  gains  in  urban  population  in  the 
1930's.   For  the  first  time  in  1950,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  included  unincorporated  areas  with  2,500  or  more  people 
as  urban.   The  5,180  people  in  unincorporated  Mills-East  Rock- 
ingham was  the  sole  factor  in  boosting  the  county's  urban  popu- 
lation higher  in  1950  than  1940.   If  this  change  in  definition 
has  not  occurred,  the  urban  population  would  have  decreased 
during  the  1940's,  because  the  two  incorporated  urban  centers, 


Table  3   COUNTY  POPULATION  IN  VARIOUS  TOWNSHIPS,  1960 


Percent  In 


Rockingham 


Wolf 
Pit 


Both 
Twps 


Marks 
Creek 


All  Three 
Twps  . 


Total  County  Pop  , 
(39 ,202) 

Total  Urban  Pop . 
( 13 , 183  ) 

Total  Rural  Nonfarm 
(22,270) 

Total  Rural  Farm 
(3 ,749) 


32.2 


40.3 


31.1 


10.7 


22.1     54,3     27.4 


25.9     66.2     33.8 


22.2     53 .3     25.9 


18.5      14.3 


79.2 


32 


Table  4   ROCKINGHAM'S  FRINGE  POPULATION,  1950  &  1960 


1960 


Mills-East  Rockingham  (U) 

East  Rockingham  (U) 

Midway  (or  Lewarae)  * 

R  o  b  e  r  d  e  1  " 

West  Rockingham  (U) 

Total  Fringe  Pop  . 

Rock  i  ngham 

Rockingham  and  fringe  pop. 

Urban  excluding  Hamlet 

Urban  including  Hamlet 


5,  180 

479 
451 

1  ,438 


7  ,548 
3,356 

10,904 
8,536 

13  ,597 


3  , 

,211 

425 

379 

1  , 

,  128 

5  , 

,  143 

5, 

,512 

10, 

,655 

8 

,723 

13  , 

,  183 

U-  Unincorporated 


Incorporated  but  inactive 


Midway  was  incorporated  in  1905  and  Roberdel  in  1889.   Although 
located  south  of  Rockingham,  East  Rockingham  is  so  named  because  of 
the  railroad  which  runs  east.   Since  Rockingham  annexed  a  portion  of 
Mills-East  Rockingham  in  1957,  the  remaining  area  is  referred  to  as 
East  Rockingham. 


Rockingham  and  Hamlet,  had  a  loss  in  population. 

In  1957,  Rockingham  annexed  a  large  portion  of  Mills-East 
Rockingham.   The  remaining  area,  now  referred  to  as  East  Rock- 
ingham, had  3,211  people  in  1960.   These  people  plus  Rockingham's 
population  in  1960  amounted  to  8,723,  two  percent  more  than  lived 
in  both  the  city  and  Mills-East  Rockingham  in  1950.   The  other 
settlements  surrounding  Rockingham  (including  Midway,  Roberdel, 
and  West  Rockingham)  declined  in  population  from  1950  to  1960. 
The  loss  for  the  three  areas  combined,  amounted  to  436  people  or 
18  percent. 

The  population  in  the  fringe  areas,  for  which  information  is 
available,  coupled  with  the  city's  population  was  two  percent 
smaller  in  1960  than  1950.   Yet,  there  is  some  indication  of  a 
build-up  in  the  fringe  areas  for  which  data  are  not  available. 
One  example  is  the  area  between  Roberdel  and  Rockingham.   There 
is  also  a  considerable  concentration  of  people  to  the  south  and 
north  of  Rockingham^ 

Rural  nonfarm  residents,  who  represent  a  rapidly  increasing 
proportion  of  the  county  population,  are  congregating  in  areas 
near  Rockingham.   In  1960,  over  one-half  (53  percent)  of  the 
rural  nonfarm  residents  lived  in  Wolf  Pit  and  Rockingham  Town- 
ships, with  more  living  in  the  latter.   Including  those  in  Marks 
Creek  Township,  the  three  townships  surrounding  Rockingham  con- 
tain four  of  every  five  nonfarm  county  residents. 

Although  a  much  larger  share  of  the  county  population  is 
classified  as  nonfarm,  Richmond  County  has  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  its  residents  living  in  urban  areas  compared  to 
the  state.  This  indicates  that  perhaps  much  urban  growth  will 
occur  in  the  county  in  the  future.  Since  the  majority  of  the 
rural  nonfarm  county  residents  live  near  Rockingham,  the  city 
is  expected  to  account  for  the  major  portion  of  the  county's 
urban  growth  during  the  coming  years. 

Annex  a  t  i  o  n 


For  170  years  after  incorporation,  Rockingham  did  not  ex- 
pand its  corporate  limits.   Due  to  a  series  of  annexations  in  a 
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period  of  seven  years,  the  city  grew  from  a  size  of  640  acres  to 
slightly  more  than  two  thousand  acres,  more  than  a  threefold  gain 
in  land  area.   When  the  census  was  taken  in  April,  1960,  there 
were  almost  as  many  people  in  the  annexed  areas  as  in  the  old 
city  area. 

Although  there  have  been  five  annexations,  only  two  added 
an  appreciable  amount  of  land  and  people  to  the  city.   In  1960, 
there  were  2,622  people  living  in  the  annexed  areas.   Approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  people  lived  in  the  area  annexed  in  1954, 
an  area  which  lies  east  of  the  old  urban  center  between  Fayette- 
ville  Road  and  Falling  Creek.   With  this  annexation,  a  large 
number  of   Negro  families  were  taken  into  the  city. 

The  greater  part  of  the  1,826  acres  annexed  to  the  city  was 
added  in  1957.   An  estimated  1,926  people  or  three- four ths  of 
those  annexed  came  in  with  this  annexation  which  extended  the 
city  boundaries  to  the  northeast  (towards  Roberdel)  and  south 
(along  U.  S.  Highway  74). 

Within  several  blocks  of  the  central  business  district  are 
two  small  annexed  areas  which  added  approximately  53  people  and 
a  small  amount  of  land  to  the  city.   By  extending  the  city  limits 
to  include  an  industrial  site  in  an  area  between  Hospital  Road 
and  McArthur  Drive  in  1961,  Rockingham  increased  its  land  area 
slightly  but  did  not  add  any  people. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  annexations,  there  would  have  been 
14  percent  fewer  people  in  the  city  in  1960  than  in  1950,  because 
in  1960  the  original  city  area  had  only  2,890  residents,  466 
fewer  than  1950.   This  indicates  that  people  are  moving  to  the 
suburbs,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  a  desire  to  raise  their  children 
in  a  less  congested  area  and  because  of  lower-priced  residential 
sites  . 

Such  a  movement  out  of  central-city  areas  to  suburbs,  coupled 
with  the  movement  of  rural  nonfarmers  towards  but  not  into  urban 
centers,  contribute  to  urban  sprawl  which  is  likely  to  greatly 
influence  the  population  as  well  as  the  size  of  Rockingham   in 
the  coming  years. 
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Table  5   POPULATION  TRENDS  1900-1960 


Townsh  i  p 


1900 


1910 


1920 


1930 


Beaver d  am 
Black  Jack 
Marks  Creek 


1  ,372 

1,050 

1  ,485 

2  ,322 

1  ,234 

813 

839 

552 

2  ,089 

3  ,843 

6,569 

9,  155 

City  of  Hamlet 


639 


2  ,  173 


3  ,808 


4,801 


Mineral  Springs 
Rockingham 


1,317 
4,948 


1  ,414 
6,306 


2,480 
7  ,239 


3  ,279 
8,908 


City  of  Rockingham 


1  ,507 


2  ,  155 


2  ,509 


2  ,906 


S  tee  le  s 
Wolf  Pit 


2,162 

2,518 

1,868 

2,278 

2  ,732 

3  ,729 

5,087 

7,522 

Richmond  County 


15  ,855 


19  ,673 


25,567 


34, OK 


Towns  hip 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1960 


Be  aver d  am 
Black  Jack 
Marks  Creek 


2  ,322 

1,911 

1,803 

1,  785 

552 

674 

473 

356 

9  ,  155 

9  ,  248 

10,483 

10,752 

City  of  Hamlet 


4,801 


5,111 


5,061 


4,460 


Mineral  Springs 
Rock  ingham 


3  ,279 
8  ,908 


3,771 
10,901 


3  ,582 
11,654 


3  ,882 
12 ,645 


City  of  Rockingham 


2  ,906 


3  ,b57 


3,356 


5,512- 


S  t  e  e  1  e  s 
Wolf  Pit 


2  ,278 

1,754 

1  ,489 

1,127 

7  ,522 

8,551 

10,  113 

8,  655 

Richmond  County 


34,016 


36,810 


39,597 


39,202 


*  Taking  in  consideration  the  196  Rockingham  residents  who  lived  in 
the  area  of  Wolf  Pit  Township  that  was  annexed  during  the  1950's, 
the  city's  population  was  5,512  in  1960. 
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Population  Distribution  and  Density 

According  to  a  housing  survey*  conducted  in  July  of  1963, 
there  are  1,803  occupied  housing  units  in  Rockingham.   By 
assuming  an  average  size  family  of  3.3  persons  (the  average  in 
1960),  it  is  estimated  that  the  city  presently  has  5,950  resi- 
dents or  about  eight  percent  more  than  the  1960  census  reported. 
In  relation  to  the  total  land  area,  this  amounts  to  a  population 
density  of  2.9  people  per  acre. 

East  Rockingham,  with  an  estimated  population  of  3,550 
(based  on  family  size  of  3.6),  has  5.8  people  per  acre  of  land 
area,  twice  the  density  of  Rockingham.   This  represents  an  11 
percent  gain  in  population  over  1960,   For  the  two  urban  areas 
combined,  this  amounts  to  a  nine  percent  increase  since  1960  or 
9,500  people  in  July,  1963. 

As  expected,  the  older  residential  areas  of  Rockingham  have 
a  greater  population  density  than  some  of  the  newer  areas.   Plan- 
ning district  3  on  Map  2,  an  older  residential  area  with  a  large 
Negro  population,  has  more  people  than  any  other  planning  dis- 
trict in  Rockingham  and  has  the  highest  population  density.  Plan- 
ning district  1,  which  is  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  central 
business  district,  is  second  in  population  per  acre  but  ranks 
third  in  total  population. 

Planning  district  2,  most  of  which  was  taken  into  the  city 
by  annexation,  is  second  in  total  population  but  third  in  density. 
Annexed  areas  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  planning 
districts  4  and  5,  account  for  very  little  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation but  a  great  deal  of  the  land  area. 

Although  the  population  density  in  the  one-mile  area  sur- 
rounding  the  urban  areas  (Rockingham  and  East  Rockingham)  is  low 
in  comparison  with  the  urban  situation,  there  are  almost  as  many 
people  in  this  area  of  the  county  as  there  are  in  both  Rockingham 
and  East  Rockingham.   This  rural  area's  population  is  estimated  to 
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number  7,190  compared  to  5,950  in  Rockingham  and  9,500  in  both 
Rockingham  and  East  Rockingham.   Therefore,  the  total  population 
in  the  two  urban  areas  plus  the  one-mile  area  amounts  to  16,690. 

While  the  average  number  of  peop  le-per-acr e  of  land  is  0.1 
or  one  person  for  each  10  acres  of  land  in  both  North  Carolina 
and  Richmond  County,  the  one-mile  area  adjacent  to  Rockingham 
has  an  average  of  0,9  people  for  every  acre  of  land  or  nine 
people  per  10  acres. 

The  area  northwest  of  Rockingham,  planning  district  9,  has 
the  most  people  and  the  greatest  density  of  the  four  planning 
districts  in  the  one-mile  area.   Although  second  in  number  of 
people,  the  rural  area  northeast  of  the  city  has  the  lowest 
density.   The  two  planning  districts  south  of  the  city  are  about 
equal  in  total  number  of  people  and  density. 

Even  if  the  county  population  has  remained  constant  at 
39,202  since  1960,  rather  than  continuing  the  expected  downward 
trend,  the  number  of  people  in  Rockingham,  East  Rockingham,  and 
the  one-mile  area  combined  represent  43  percent  of  the  county 
population.   This  is  further  indication  of  the  trend  towards 
urbanization  in  the  county.   If  the  total  population  for  Rocking- 
ham and  Wolf  Pit  Townships  has  remained  constant  at  21,300  rather 
than  continue  the  downward  trend,  then  the  16,690  people  in  Rock- 
ingham, East  Rockingham  and  the  one-mile  area  represent  78  percent 
of  the  total  population  in  these  two  townships^ 


MIGRATION 

Out-migration  has  held  down  Rockingham's  growth  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  shrinking  county  population.   This  does  not 
mean  out-migration  is  entirely  bad  because  in  some  respects  it 
has  definite  advantages.  For  example,  the  movement  of  people  to 
other  areas  in  search  of  better  economic  opportunities  tends  to 
reduce  unemployment  locally  and  balance  labor  supply  with  employ- 
ment opportunities.   However,  out-migration  is  undesirable  be- 
cause it  indicates  a  sluggish  economy  and  the  loss  of  people 
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Table  6   MIGRATION  1950-1960 


Richmond  County Rockingham  4/ 

White    Nonwhite     Total         Total   ~ 


1950  Population  27, 5U 

Natural  Pop.  Increase  1/     4,45! 
Annexation  2/  — 


12  ,079     39  ,597 
2  ,683       7 ,  141 


3  ,356 

805 

2  ,622 


Expected  1960  Population    31,976     14,762     36,738         6,783 
Actual  1960  Population      27,375     11,827     39,202         5,512 


Net  Migration  3/ 


•4,601 


-2,935 


-7  ,536 


1,271 


Percent  Change  in 
expected  population 
due  to  migration  3/ 


14.4 


19  .9 


16.1 


1/  Natural  population  increase  equals  births  minus  deaths. 

2/  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  2,622  people  annexed  into  the  city 
during  the  1950's  were  taken  in  in  December  1954  and  about  three- 
fourths  were  annexed  in  February  1957,  with  only  one  family  and  15 
families  respectively  being  taken  in  in  1959  and  1960. 

3/  The  minus  symbol  (-)  denotes  migration  loss. 

4/  Since  the  racial  composition  of  these  people  annexed  into  the  city 
is  not  known,  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  migration  by  race  for 
the  city. 


tends  to  depress  the  local  economy  rather  than  improve  it. 

Migration  is  not  a  one-way  street.   Many  people  migrate  into 
the  city  and  county.   Five  years  prior  to  the  census,  one  out  of 
every  ten  county  residents  and  12  percent  of  the  city  residents 
in  1960  lived  in  some  other  county.   However,  our  concern  here 
is  with  the  number  of  people  who  moved  out  minus  those  who  moved 
in  or  net  migration. 


MAGNITUDE  OF  NET  MIGRATION 

With  a  natural  population  increase  (births  minus  deaths)  of 
805,  along  with  the  annexation  of  2,622  people,  Rockingham's 
population  of  3,356  in  1950  should  have  increased  to  6,783  in 
1960  rather  than  being  only  5,512.   Almost  19  percent  of  the  ex- 
pected population  or  1,271  people  moved  out  of  the  city  in  the 
last  ten  years.   Since  Negroes  represent  a  shrinking  proportion 
of  the  city's  population,  it  is  likely  that  a  large  number  of 
those  who  left  the  city  were  Negroes. 

Despite  the  large  out-migration,  Rockingham,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  past  two  decades,  had  a  large  gain  in  population, 
due  to  the  large  number  of  people  annexed  into  the  city.   The 
city's  gain  amounted  to  64  percent  while  urban  North  Carolina 
had  a  gain  of  32  percent  and  all  urban  centers  in  North  Carolina 
with  under  10,000  people  in  1960  had  a  gain  of  30  percent. 

Taking  in  consideration  the  natural  population  increase, 
Richmond  County's  population  of  39,597  in  1950  should  have  jumped 
to  46,738  by  1960  rather  than  decreasing  to  39,202.   This  loss 
of  7,536  people  was  considerably  greater  than  the  out-migration 
of  4,990  people  during  the  previous  decade.   The  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  which  resulted  from  the  closing  of  a  large, 
local  textile  plant  in  1957  accounted  for  much  of  the  loss  during 
the  1950's.   While  61  percent  of  the  people  who  left  the  county 
during  this  time  were  whites,  a  larger  share  of  the  expected 
Negro  population  left  the  county  with  20  percent  compared  to  14 
percent  of  the  expected  white  population  leaving. 


PERCENT  OF    TOTAL   COUNTY    POPULATION   IN  EACH    TOWNSHIP  PERCENT   OF    TOTAL    COUNTY    NONWHITE    POPULATION  IN  EACH  TOWNSHIP 
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Table  7   IMPACT  OF  MIGRATION  ON  RACE  AND  SEX  OF  POPULATION 


1940 


1950 


1960 


Richmond  County 

Total  Population 

Percent 
Nonwh  i  t  e 
F  ema 1 e 


,810 

39  ,597 

39,202 

33  .3 

30.5 

30.2 

50.  1 

50.9 

51.4 

Rockingham  and  Wolf  Pit  Twps 

Total  Population 

Percent 
Nonwh  i  t e 
Feraa  1  e 


19  ,452 


21  ,767 


21,300 

19.7 
51.8 


Rockingham 

Total  Population 

Percent 
Nonwh  i  t  e 
Fema le 


3  ,657 

35.8 
53  .0 


3,356 

32.8 

54.4 


5,512 

27.3 
54.0 


Out-migration  is  not  only  restricted  to  Rockingham  and 
Richmond  County.   All  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  counties 
adjacent  to  Richmond  County  are  experiencing  a  net  migration 
loss.   During  the  past  decade,  the  six  North  Carolina  counties 
(Anson,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Hoke,  Scotland,  and  Richmond)  lost  a 
total  of  30,157  people  as  a  result  of  migration.   While  the 
state's  population  was  increasing  by  12  percent  during  the  two- 
year  period,  the  six-county  area  had  less  than  a  two  percent  gain, 
going  from  158,859  in  1950  to  160,844  in  1960,   Since  the  ratio 
of  out-migration  to  expected  population  is  higher  for  nonwhites, 
whites  represent  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  population,  in- 
creased from  62  percent  in  1950  to  64  percent  in  1960.   However, 
a  lot  of  white  people  are  migrating  from  this  six-county  area. 
Of  the  30,157  people  who  left,  46  percent  were  white  people- 
When  Chesterfield  and  Marlboro  Counties  are  considered  with 
the  six  North  Carolina  counties,  out-migration  for  the  eight- 
county  area  amounted  to  47,778,  and  due  to  the  relatively  greater 
out-migration  in  these  two  South  Carolina  counties,  the  population 
in  Rockingham's  eight-county  area  decreased  by  almost  two  percent 
over  the  ten-year  period,  dropping  from  226,861  in  1950  to  223,086 
in  1960.   Of  the  16,254  people  who  left  these  two  South  Carolina 
counties,  62  percent  were  nonwhites  even  though  they  represent 
less  than  42  percent  of  the  total  population. 

Migration  by  Women 

Out-migration  has  resulted  in  greater  changes  in  the  racial 
composition  of  the  population  in  Richmond  County  and  Rockingham 
than  in  the  sex  ratio  of  the  population.   While  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  Negroes  in  each  of  these  areas  is  leaving  in  compari- 
son with  the  white  population,  those  leaving  from  both  of  these 
areas  are  about  evenly  divided  between  men  and  women.   As  a 
result,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  sex  ratio 
over  the  past  decades-   Since  women  tend  to  outlive  men,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  females  to  represent  a  slightly  larger  proportion 
of  the  population,  as  is  the  case  in  the  county  as  well  as  the  city. 
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PERCENTAGE    CHANGE   IN  POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  1950-1960 
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Age  of  Migrants 


Due  to  the  annexations  by  Rockingham  which  took  in  more 
people  than  were  lost  to  migration,  it  ls  not  possible  to  cieter- 
mine  the  age  of  the  out-migrancs  for  the  city    However,  the  age 
of  those  leaving  the  county  provide  some  insight  as  to  the  age  of 
those  leaving  the  city-. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Chart  4,  the  number  of  Richmond  County 
residents  age  10-19  in  1950  (age  20-29  m  19  6  0)  were  reduced  by 
almost  half  during  the  decade    Even  though  ou t- migr a t i on  also 
accounted  for  a  loss  in  people  in  the  age  groups  20-29  and  30-39, 
most  of  those  who  left  the  county  were  in  their  late  teens  and 
twenties.   Mortality  is  responsible  for  the  increasing  large 
drop  in  the  number  of  people  in  each  of  the  age  groups  starting 
a  t  40  and  older  . 

While  the  change  in  population  by  age  groups  for  Rockingham 
does  not  show  the  age  of  those  who  moved  out  of  the  city,  it  does 
provide  some  indication  as  to  the  age  of  those  annexed  into  the 
city.   As  previously  mentioned  parents  move  to  the  suburbs  to  rear 
their  children,  and  as  a  result,  most  of  th?  adults  annexed  into 
the  city  were  in  their  thirties  and  fort:es  in  1960  (age  20-39  in 
1950)  and  evidently  had  many  children  wno  were  also  annexed  into 
the  city  considering  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
age  0-9  in  1950  (10-19  in  1960)    The  relatively  small  gain  in  the 
age  group  10-19  in  1950  (20-29  in  1960:i  Indicates  that,  as  in  the 
county  young  adults  tend  to  leave  the  city. 

Many  of  the  young  adults  in  surrounding  counties  are  leaving 
also.   In  1950  there  were  almost  22  thousand  people  age  30-39  in 
the  six  North  Carolina  counties.   Due  primarily  to  out-migration, 
the  people  represented  by  this  age  group  decreased  in  number  by 
13  percent  during  the  decade.   Twenty  percent  of  those  age  20-29 
in  1950  (age  30-39  in  1960)  left  the  area  during  the  ten-year 
period. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  young  adults  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  group  of  people  in  a  community.  Besides  making 
the  largest  contribution  to  propagating  the  population,  young 
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Table     8       TOTAL     POPULATION    BY    AGE     GROUPS 


R  o  ck  i  ngham- 

R  i  c  hmond 
1950 

County 
1960 

Wolf     Pit  * 
1960 

Rock 

ingham 

Age 

1950 

1960 

0-19 

17  ,224 

17  ,270 

8,986 

1,  140 

2,114 

20-64 

20,428 

19  ,099 

10,838 

2  ,004 

2,952 

65  + 

1,945 

2  ,833 

1,476 

212 

446 

Total 

39,597 

39  ,202 

21,300 

3  ,356 

5,512 

*    Information    not    available     for     1950 
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adults  are  most  likely  to  make  expenditures  for  homes,  automo- 
biles, and  other  long-term  investments  for  consumer  goods. 
According  to  a  Life  Magazine  report  in  1959,  which  used  extensive 
consumer  interviews  to  obtain  annual  household  expenditures 
applicable  to  a  southern  nonme t ropo  1  i t an  area  such  as  Rockingham, 
it  was  learned  that  28  percent  of  all  expenditures  for  goods  and 
services  are  made  by  people  age  30-39, 

Like  the  greater  life  expectancy,  out-migration  by  young 
adults  tends  to  "age"  the  population.   In  1960  the  median  —   or 
average  age  of  all  Richmond  County  residents  was  25.8  years  old. 
This  age  was  greater  than  the  state  average  of  25.5  for  that 
same  year  and  greater  than  the  24.2  average  for  the  county  in 
1950.   When  the  last  census  was  taken  in  Rockingham,  the  average 
age  of  males  was  29.1,  while  females  were  a  little  older  with  an 
average  age  of  30.9  years. 

People  retirement  age,  those  65  and  over,  are  not  only  in- 
creasing in  number,  they  represent  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  population  with  each  passing  decade.   While  only  4,8  per- 
cent of  Rockingham's  total  population  in  1940  were  retirement 
age,  8.1  percent  were  this  old  in  1960, 

The  proportion  of  the  total  population  represented  by 
school-age  youngsters,  those  under  20,  has  been  see-sawing  over 
the  past  two  decades,  but  the  trend  has  been  for  the  youngsters 
to  represent  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the  total 
population.  There  was  no  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
Richmond  County  residents  under  20  during  the  past  decade.  Due 
to  annexation,  the  city  had  a  large  gain  in  people  this  age. 

Those  people  employment  age,  those  20-64,  represented  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  total  population  in  1960  than  they  did 
in  1950.   Less  than  half  of  the  county  population  is  this  age 
and  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  people  in  Rockingham  and  Wolf 


1/  Median  is  the  midpoint  between  the  half  of  the  population 
that  is  younger  and  the  half  that  is  older. 
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Table  9   PROJECTED  POPULATION  BY  TOWNSHIP  1970  and  1980 


Town  ship 


1950 


1960 


1980* 


Be  aver  dam 
Black  Jack 
Marks  Creek 
Mineral  Springs 
Rockingham 
S  t ee  les 
Wolf  Pit 

Total 


1, 

,803 

1,  785 

1,700 

1  ,500 

473 

356 

300 

200 

10: 

,483 

10,752 

10,500 

9  ,900 

3  ., 

,582 

3,882 

4,000 

4,000 

11: 

,654 

12  ,645 

13  ,000 

13 ,000 

1  : 

,489 

1,  127 

800 

600 

10, 

,  113 

8,655 

7  ,000 

5,600 

39  ,597 


39  ,202 


37,300      34,800 


Rockingham  and 
Wolf  Pit  Twps . 

Percent  of  County 


21,767        21,300        20,000      18,600 
55.0  54.3  53  .6         53.4 


■"Figures  rounded  off  to  nearest  hundred. 

The  total  county  population  projected  by  State  University  Professor 
Horace  Hamilton  and  Josef  Perry  with  Division  of  Community  Planning 
was  apportioned  among  the  townships  based  on  the  population  changes 
during  the  past  decade. 


Table  10   PROJECTED  POPULATION  FOR  ROCKI NGHAM-WOLF  PIT 
BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Age  Groups 


1960 


1970 


19  80 


Change  1Q60-1980 
Nurab  er     Percent 


0-19 
20-64 

65- 
Total 


8,986 

8,360 

7  ,590 

-1,396 

-15.5 

10,838 

9  ,620 

8,560 

-2,278 

-21.0 

1,476 

2  ,020 

2  ,450 

974 

66.0 

21,300 

20,000 

18,600 

-2,700 

-12.7 
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Pit  Townships  combined  and  the  City  of  Rockingham  are  represented 
by  this  age  group  in  which  most  of  the  productive  workers  are 
f  ound  . 

Besides  having  the  effect  of  ''aging"  the  population,  out- 
migration  by  young  adults  tends  to  reduce  the  natural  population 
increase  and  thereby  impede  future  population  growth. 


POPULATION  FORECAST 


1/ 


According  to  population  projections  —   for  each  county  by 
Professor  Horace  Hamilton  of  North  Carolina  State  University  and 
Josef  Perry,  of  the  Division  of  Community  Planning,  the  total 
population  for  Richmond  and  the  five  adjacent  North  Carolina 
counties  is  expected  to  shrink  during  the  next  two  decades  even 
though  Montgomery,  Moore,  and  Hoke  Counties  are  expected  to 
experience  growth.   Richmond,  Anson,  and  Scotland  are  projected 
to  have  a  loss  in  population.   Richmond  County  alone  is  expected 
to  have  almost  four-and-a-half  thousand  fewer  residents  in  1980 
than  1960  while  the  population  of  the  entire  six-county  area  is 
projected  to  shrink  by  six-and-a-half  thousand.   If  the  past 
trends  continue,  it  is  likely  that  Chesterfield  and  Marlboro 
Counties  will  also  experience  a  drop  in  population  over  the  next 
two  decades . 

Based  on  trends  during  the  past  decade,  all  townships  in 
Richmond  County  except  Rockingham  and  Mineral  Springs  are  pro- 
jected to  lose  population  in  each  of  the  next  two  decades.   Only 
moderate  growth  is  expected  for  Rockingham  and  Mineral  Springs 
Townships.   Due  to  the  rapid  loss  projected  for  Wolf  Pit  Town- 
ship, the  total  population  for  this  township  combined  with 
Rockingham  Township  is  expected  to  drop. 


1/  Population  projections,  included  are  based  entirely  on  trends 

~   evident  from  1950  to  1960.   Therefore,  these  projections  show 

the  likely  magnitude  of  the  population  for  1970  and  1980  if 

these  trends  continue  during  the  20-year  period  1960-1980. 


Table  11   PROJECTED  POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Rockingham- 

Age 

Wolf  Pit 

Ric 

hmond  County 

Group 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1960 

1970 

1980 

0-4 

2,376 

2,140 

,990 

4,303 

4,000 

3,710 

5-9 

2  ,409 

2  ,060 

,970 

4,618 

3  ,840 

3  ,700 

10-14 

2,364 

2  ,  100 

,940 

4,650 

3  ,920 

3,610 

15-19 

1,837 

2  ,060 

,690 

3  ,699 

3  ,850 

3  ,  180 

20-24 

1,  194 

1  ,260 

,040 

1,984 

2  ,340 

1,950 

25-29 

1,231 

1,  120 

,  120 

2  ,064 

2  ,080 

2  ,  100 

30-34 

1,464 

860 

,010 

2  ,497 

1,610 

1  ,890 

35-39 

1,516 

900 

910 

2  ,632 

1  ,680 

1,690 

40-44 

1  ,373 

1  ,  140 

740 

2  ,534 

2,  140 

1,370 

45-49 

1,307 

1  ,220 

780 

2  ,386 

2,280 

1,460 

50-54 

1,  131 

1  ,  180 

990 

1,963 

2  ,200 

1,840 

55-59 

916 

1  ,  120 

1 

,060 

1,729 

2  ,  100 

2  ,000 

60-64 

706 

820 

910 

1,3  10 

1  ,530 

1,710 

65-69 

593 

820 

990 

1,  183 

1,520 

1,830 

70-74 

461 

560 

650 

845 

1,050 

1,230 

75-79 

241 

340 

430 

462 

620 

800 

80-84 

111 

180 

220 

216 

330 

420 

85  + 

70 

120 

160 

127 

210 

310 

:ota  1 


21  ,300 


20,000 


18,600 


39  ,202 


37  ,300 


34,800 


The  age-group   population  for  Rockingh am-Wo  1  f  Pit  was  determined  by 
applying  the  age  group-total  population  ratio  for  the  county  to  that 
age  group  for  the  two  townships. 
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Because  of  the  additional  unknown  factor  of  annexation  in 
the  thickly  populated  fringe  areas  around  Rockingham,  it  is  un- 
realistic to  attempt  a  population  projection  for  the  city.   Since 
city  school  districts  and  many  other  city  services  including 
water  lines  do  not  adhere  to  the  city's  corporate  limits,  the 
projected  population  for  the  townships  in  which  the  city  extends 
is  of  greater  importance  to  urban  planning. 

Past  trends  indicate  that  the  total  population  of  Rockingham 
and  Wolf  Pit  Townships  should  decrease  from  21,300  in  1960  to 
20,000  by  1970  and  drop  to  18,600  by  1980,   Accompanying  the 
decline  in  total  population  is  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of 
people  under  age  65-       Those  65  and  over  are  expected  to  increase 
in  number.   While  less  than  seven  percent  of  the  population  was 
this  age  in  1960,  a  much  larger  proportion  (13  percent)  of  the 
population  in  these  two  townships  is  expected  to  be  retirement 
age  by  1980. 

A  lack  of  employment  opportunities  resulting  from  the  three 
plants  closing  in  December  of  1957  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
percentage  increase  projected  for  people  of  retirement  age.   The 
average  age  of  the  1,190  people  employed  in  these  plants,  when 
they  closed,  was  54  which  is  rather  high.   Older  people  are  less 
inclined  to  migrate  to  other  areas  in  search  of  better  employment 
opportunities.   The  resulting  overabundance  of  workers  has  made 
Rockingham  and  the  surrounding  area  less  attractive  to  young 
adults  as  a  place  to  start  a  family  and  build  a  home  because  of 
the  poor  prospects  for  employment.   Therefore,  they  are  searching 
elsewhere  for  greater  employment  opportunities    This  loss  of 
young  adults  will  tend  to  accelerate  the  county's  decreasing 
birth  rate  even  mores 

Therefore,  rather  than  having  a  growing  school-age  popula- 
tion, the  opposite  is  expected  to  be  the  case  for  Rockingham  and 
Wolf  Pit  Townships.  Projection  by  age  groups  show  that  there 
will  probably  be  one  thousand  fewer  people  age  5-19  in  1980  than 
the  6,610  people  that  age  in  I960,  a  15  percent  decrease.  Those 
employment  age  (those  20-64)  are  expected  to  decrease  by  21  per- 
cent over  this  20-year  period,  drop  from  10,838  in  1960  to  a 
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CHART    6 
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Table  12   POPULATION  PROJECTIONS,  1970  AND  1980 


1960 


Bas  ed  on 
lO-yr.  period 
19  7  0      19  8  0 


Based  on 
40-y r  .  per  1  od 
T9T0      1980 


Richmond  County*  39,202 

Rockingham-Wo  If  Pit*-''     21,300 
Rockingham  Twp.**  12,645 


37,300  34,800  44,700  48,000 
20,000  18,600  24,000  25,600 
13,000    13,000     15,600    17,900 


*    County 

A-Determined  by  age-sex-race  c ohor t- s ur vi va 1  method. 
B-Determined  by  least  squares  method. 

■**   Townships 

Using  the  total  county  projection  given,  the  projected  population 
for  the  townships  was  determined  by  the  apportionment  method. 
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little  over  eight-and-a-half  thousand  In  1980, 

No  significant  changes  with  respect  to  race  and  sex  of  the 
population  are  expected  to  take  place  during  the  next  two  decades 
judging  from  the  projections  for  the  county.   Less  than  one- third 
of  the  county  population  is  expected  to  remain  nonwhite;  and  the 
women  are  projected  to  continue  to  represent  a  little  over  one- 
half  of  the  people  in  the  county,   Approximately  29  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  county  will  be  nonwhite  in  1980  compared  to  30 
percent  in  I960,   Women  will  represent  about  53  percent  of  the 
population  in  1980,  two  percent  more  than  in  1960. 

If  the  trends  evident  in  Rockingham  and  the  surrounding  area 
do  continue  for  the  next  two  decades  as  indicated  above,  then  the 
future  of  the  city  is  less  than  rosy.   However,  developments  since 
1960  leave  room  for  much  optiraism.   As  shall  be  presented  in  the 
section  on  the  economy,  recent  developments  show  that  the  local 
economy  is  expanding  and  possibly  can  continue  to  expand  rather 
than  decline  during  the  next  two  decades o   The  population  will 
change  in  the  same  direction  and  same  relative  magnitude  that  the 
economy  shifts. 


PROJECTIONS  BASED  ON  TRENDS  OVER  FOUR  DECADES 

Based  on  population  trends  in  the  county  during  the  forty- 
year  period  1920-1960,  rather  than  a  ten-year  period,  the  popu- 
lation is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease.-   If  the  popu- 
lation shifts  during  the  next  two  decades  are  m.ore  similar  to 
those  over  the  forty-year  period  —    than  to  those  population 
changes  during  the  past  decade,  then  the  population  is  expected 
to  number  over  44  thousand  by  1970  and  48  thousand  by  1980.   If 
these  more  optimistic  projections  for  the  county  should  prove  to 
be  correct,  then  the  total  population  for  Rockingham  and  Wolf  Pit 


1/  The  least  squares  method  was  used  to  project  the  population 
based  on  the  trends  during  the  past  40  years^ 


Townships  will  likely  number  24  thousand  by  1970  and  almost  26 
thousand  by  1980. 

Both  the  county  and  Rockingham-Wo 1 f  Pit  projections  are 
somewhat  larger  than  those  derived  from  the  past  ten-year 
trends.   Those  projections  based  on  the  ten-year  period,  which 
show  a  loss  in  population,  should  be  considered  as  what  possibly 
will  happen  if  the  1950-1960  trends  continue  unchecked.   The 
more  optimistic  projections  indicate  the  potential  growth  which 
can  be  reasonably  obtained  if  a  concerted  local  effort  is  made 
to  made  the  community  more  livable  and  to  improve  employment 
oppor tuni  ties. 

While  such  exogenous  factors  as  cotton  and  railroad  legis- 
lation, national  economic  prosperity  in  general,  and  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  to  mention  a  few,  will  have  some  influence 
on  the  future  population  of  Richmond  County,  the  degree  of 
action  or  inaction  by  the  local  citizenry  will  determine  in  a 
large  measure  whether  the  future  population  is  nearer  the  low 
or  high  projection. 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROFILE 

In  addition  to  pinpointing  the  changing  population  patterns 
it  is  helpful  to  take  note  of  some  of  the  more  important  social 
characteristics,  like  housing  and  education,  and  important  eco- 
nomic characteristics,  like  income,  to  assist  those  concerned 
with  formulating  plans  for  the  community.   In  order  to  serve 
this  purpose,  the  strong  and  weak  points  for  each  of  these  social 
and  economic  characteristics  will  be  highlighted  along  with  sig- 
nificant changes. 

HOUSING 

Even  with  annexation,  the  total  number  of  housing  units  in 
Rockingham  increased  more  during  the  1950's  than  did  the  popu- 
lation.  While  only  four  percent  of  the  housing  units  were  un- 
occupied in  1950,  seven  percent  or  177  units  were  without 
occupants  in  1960.   The  same  situation  occurred  in  the  county. 
Ten  percent  of  1,142  of  the  housing  units  in  Richmond  County 
were  unoccupied  in  1960  compared  to  six  percent  without  occu- 
pants in  1950,   Thirty-nine  of  the  unoccupied  units  in  the  city 
and  307  units  in  the  county  were  not  listed  for  sale  or  rent  in 
1960,  indicating  that  they  are  possibly  in  too  poor  condition 
to  be  used  and  should  be  removed. 

Even  though  the  population  decreased  by  one  percent  over 
the  past  decade,  the  number  of  housing  units  in  Richmond  County 
increased  by  11  percent,  resulting  primarily  from  home  construct- 
ion in  Rockingham.   Of  the  1,359  homes  constructed  in  the  county 
during  the  past  decade,  44  percent  were  built  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Rockingham.   Home  construction  in  the  county  outside 
of  Rockingham  was  virtually  at  a  standstill  during  the  last  five 
years  of  the  past  decade.   Only  272  homes  were  built  in  Rocking- 
ham during  this  period  compared  to  321  that  were  built  between 
1950-1954. 

Home  construction  has  evidently  continued  since  1960.   Ac- 
cording to  a  housing  survey  in  July,  1963,  there  are  158  or  10 
percent  more  occupied  residences  than  in  April,  1960,  when  the 
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OCCUPIED   HOMES    BY    PLANNING  DISTRICTS,  1963 
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Census  was  taken  and  133,  or  eight  percent  more  than  in  July, 
1960,  when  the  Division  of  Community  Planning  made  a  housing 
survey.   The  gain  in  total  number  of  houses  almost  paralled 
the  gain  in  number  of  occupied  homes. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  city,  planning  districts  4 
and  5  had  the  most  rapid  gain.   Moderate  increases  were  made 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  planning  districts  1  and 
2.   There  was  a  small  gain  in  the  number  of  occupied  homes  in 
planning  district  3  during  this  period  and  a  decrease  in  the 
number  in  planning  district  6.   Both  of  these  districts  rep- 
resent the  older,  central  portion  of  the  city. 

Accompanying  this  home  construction  and  a  rising  level 
of  living  generally  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
and  proportion  of  the  homes  that  are  in  good  condition.  Only 
46  percent  of  the  homes  in  Rockingham  in  1950  were  in  standard 
condition  (sound  with  a  full  complement  of  plumbing  facilities). 
In  1960,  the  proportion  had  increased  to  70  percent. 

However,  there  are  many  homes  in  the  city  classified  as 
substandard.   Almost  one  out  of  every  ten  homes  is  dilapidated 
and  16  percent  of  the  1,790  homes  are  deteriorating.   More 
than  one-third  of  the  425  Negro  homes  are  deteriorating,  18 
percent  are  dilapidated,  and  less  than  one-third  are  standard. 
Even  with  these  present  poor  conditions,  Negroes  made  much  im- 
provement in  their  homes  during  the  past  decade.   Only  eight 
percent  of  the  Negro  homes  were  in  standard  condition  in  1950 
while  two-thirds  were  dilapidated. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  condition  of  housing  in  Rockingham 
is  better  than  that  found  in  Rockingham-Wo  1  f  Pit  Townships—   and 
these  two  townships  combined  are  relatively  better  off  than  the 
county  in  this  regard.   Both  the  county  and  Rockingham-Wo 1 f  Pit 
Townships  rank  below  the  state's  average  housing  conditions.  The 
condition  of  housing  in  East  Rockingham  is  good  in  comparison 


1/  When  the  two  townships  are  combined  with  a  hyphen  they  are 
being  considered  together  as  one  area. 
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Table  13   CONDITION  OF  HOUSING,  1960 


Rock  ingham  and 
Wolf  Pit  Twps  . 


Total 


Nonwh  i  t  e 


Rock  i  ngham 


Total      Nonwhite* 


All  Housing  Units 

Percent 
A-S  t andar d  ** 

B-Subs  tandard 

I.Sound  but 
lacking  some 
p  lumb  ing 
facilities 

2 .Deterloratin; 

3. Dilapidated 


6,375 

53  .2 
46.8 


982 

13  .5 
86.5 


13.3  21.7 
23.0  37.9 
10.5        26.9 


1,790 

70.3 
29.7 


425 

28.7 
71.3 


5.2 

14.  1 

16.1 

39.1 

8.4 

18.  1 

*  Includes  only  those  urban  nonwhite  residents  living  in  Rockingham 
T  owns  hip. 

■*  A  standard  house  is  in  sound  condition  and  has  a  full  complement 
of  plumbing  facilities. 
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with  the  county  and  the  township  in  which  it  is  located,  but  it 
is  not  generally  as  good  as  that  in  Rockingham. 

If  the  renter-occupied  homes  in  Rockingham,  on  an  average, 
are  worth  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  owner-occupied  homes,  then 
the  total  value  of  all  occupied  homes  in  the  city  amounts  to 
approximately  $13  million.   The  $8,800  average  value  of  owner- 
occupied  homes  is  60  percent  greater  than  the  average  value  in 
1950.   Only  one  owner  out  of  five  lives  in  a  home  valued  at  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  13  percent  of  the  owners  live  in 
homes  worth  more  than  $20  thousand. 

Less  than  four  percent  of  the  people  living  in  rented  homes 
pay  $100  or  more  in  monthly  rent  while  one-fourth  of  the  641 
rented  homes  bring  in  no  more  than  $40  per  month.   Average  monthly 
rent  increased  from  $32  in  1950  to  $53  in  1960,  a  66  percent  gain. 
Rockingham  residents  pay  approximately  $34  thousand  each  month  for 
house  rent . 

Great  strides  were  made  in  home  ownership  over  the  past 
decade  in  Rockingham.   Less  than  one-half,  or  42  percent,  of  the 
occupied  homes  were  owner-occupied  in  1950  while  in  1960  almost 
two-thirds  or  62  percent  of  all  occupied  homes  were  owned  by  the 
occupants.   A  greater  proportion  of  the  families  in  the  county 
and  Rockingham-Wo 1 f  Pit  Townships  are  owners  than  is  the  case  in 
the  city. 

White  families  are  more  likely  to  own  their  residences  than 
are  nonwhites.   Two-thirds  of  the  white  residents  live  in  their 
own  houses  while  one-half  of  the  Negroes  live  in  dwellings  which 
they  own.   Home  ownership  is  relatively  greater  among  the  Negroes 
in  the  county  and  Rocklngham-Wo 1 f  Pit  Townships  than  in  the  City 
o  f  Rocki  nghara . 


EDUCATION 


1/ 


The  level  of  educational  attainment  is  high  in  Rockingham. 
The  average  adult  has  completed  almost  11  grades  of  formal 


1/  All  reference  to  level  or  amount  of  education  is  restricted 
to  the  population  age  25  and  over. 


Table  14   YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED,  1960 


State 


R  i  chmond  Co . 


Town  o  f 
Rockingham 


Total   Nonwhite   Total   Nonwhite* 


Persons  25  and  over 

Percent  Completed 

8th  grade  or  less 
12th  grade  or  more 

Median  grade  completed-'* 


2 ,307 ,171   20,011    5,  163 


8.9 


8.4 


6.8 


3  ,  103 


10,8 


795 


47  .7 

56.3 

71.4 

37  .7 

61.5 

35.4 

26.0 

15.0 

41.9 

23  .4 

7  .6 


'    Includes  only  those  urban  nonwhite  residents  living  in  Rockingham 
Towns  hip. 

'*    Median  is  a  type  of  average  in  which  half  of  the  people  have  less 
and  half  have  more  education.   In  the  text  the  median  grade  com- 
pleted is  referred  to  as  the  average. 


Table  15   SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 


School  Year  Ending 


1950 


196( 


19bl 


1962 


1^63 


Ro  c  k  i  ng  h  am 

Hamlet 

County 

Total  in  County 


2  ,387 
2  ,464 
4,534 
9  ,385 


2  ,768 

3,181 

4,889 

10,838 


2  ,832 

3,235 

4,853 

10,920 


2,926 

3  ,306 

4,817 

11  ,049 


*  Statistical  Division  of  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 


3  ,300 

3  ,296 

4,559 

11,  155 
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education  which  is  slightly  higher  than  the  average  for  all 
urban  residents  of  the  state  and  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  for  all  adult  North  Carolinians.   This  1960  average  for 
Rockingham  is  almost  two  grades  higher  than  the  average  ten  years 
earlier  which  indicates  a  rising  level  of  education.   With  only 
seven  years  of  education  completed  on  the  average,  the  adults  in 
East  Rockingham  have  less  formal  education  than  the  adults  in 
the  county  and  much  less  than  the  adults  in  Rockingham. 

Even  with  this  relatively  high  level  of  education,  there 
are  many  Rockingham  adults  without  sufficient  education  to 
compete  successfully  for  high  paying  jobs  in  this  age  of  tech- 
nology and  mechanization.   Over  one-third  of  the  entire  adult 
population  in  Rockingham  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  nonwhite 
adults  have  less  than  a  ninth  grade  education;  and,  less  than 
half  of  all  adults  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  Negro  adults  have 
a  twelfth  grade  education  or  more. 

Failure  to  secure  a  high  school  education,  the  minimum 
education  a  person  needs  today,  is  not  limited  to  older  adults. 
Many  young  adults  have  and  are  still  failing  to  complete  high 
school.   During  the  past  school  year  five  percent  of  all  students 
or  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  the  12th  graders  in  Rockingham 
High  and  Leak  Street  Schools  dropped  out  for  one  reason  or 
another.   Over  half  of  the  93  students  discontinuing  school  with- 
drew soon  after  reaching  age  16  for  no  apparent  reason  except  a 
lack  of  interest  in  securing  an  education.   Fourteen  percent 
left  to  get  married.   Ten  percent  or  nine  students  were  dismissed 
from  school.   The  rest  left  for  unknown  reasons.   While  over 
half  of  those  leaving  school  were  white  students,  the  drop-out 
problem  is  relatively  greater  among  nonwhite  students. 

Enrollment  in  white  Rockingham  schools  has  increased  by  700 
students  or  40  percent  over  the  past  nine  years  while  the  Negro 
school  had  a  growth  of  72  students  or  a  10  percent  gain.   During 
the  past  school  year,  there  were  754  Negro  students  and  2,439 
white  students  in  Rockingham  city  schools  for  a  total  enrollment 
of  3,193. 

For  the  past  nine  years,  school  enrollment  in  Rockingham 
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has  been  growing  at  an  average  of  86  students  each  year.   Projec- 
tions by  J.  E.  Huneycutt,  city  school  superintendent,  show  that 
the  gain  in  students  in  the  next  three  years  will  be  much  less  than 
the  increase  during  the  previous  years.   On  an  average,  total 
school  enrollment  is  expected  to  increase  by  only  48  students 
each  year,  about  one-half  the  rate  for  the  past  nine  years. 

Changes  in  school  district  boundaries  account  for  much  of 
the  recent  gain  in  enrollment  in  Rockingham.   There  have  been  no 
intercounty  boundary  changes  in  the  school  districts  between 
Richmond  and  adjacent  counties  in  recent  years.   However,  con- 
trary to  a  projected  loss  in  population  during  the  19601s,  school 
enrollment  has  continued  to  increase  since  1960,  but  has  grown 
at  a  slower  rate.   Average  annual  gain  in  enrollment  during  the 
past  three  years  was  105  students  compared  to  an  average  gain  of 
145  students  annually  during  the  ten-year  period  1950-1960. 

According  to  a  study  being  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  recent  increase  in  enrollment  in  Richmond 
County  schools  is  primarily  the  result  of  a  diminishing  drop-out 
rate  or  greater  holding  power  in  the  schools,  particularly  in  the 
Negro  schools,  and  not  a  gain  in  population. 

Population  projections  by  age  groups  for  Rock ingham-Wo 1 f  Pit 
Townships  indicate  that  there  probably  will  be  fewer  school  age 
children  in  these  two  townships  in  1970  than  1960  and  even  less 
in  1980.   Because  of  the  trend  towards  urbanization  in  these  two 
townships  and  the  possibility  of  continued  annexation,  there 
might  be  a  slight  increase  in  school  age  children  in  Rockingham 
or  within  the  city's  school  district,  which  is  not  coterminous 
with  the  city's  corporate  limits.   However,  this  increase  is 
expected  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  past. 

The  total  school  age  population  (those  5-19)  in  these  two 
townships  is  expected  to  drop  from  6,610  in  1960  to  6,230  in 
1970  and  by  1980  to  number  only  5,600.   This  is  a  decrease  of 
380  during  the  1960's  and  a  loss  of  700  during  the  1970's. 

Even  with  the  prospect  of  a  declining  school-age  population, 
Rockingham  needs  to  construct  additional  classrooms.   During  the 
past  school  year,  there  were  560  more  students  attending  the 
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Table  16   INCOME  BY  TOWNSHIPS,  1959 


Per 
Capita 


Percent  of  County 
Personal  Income 


Richmond  County 
Rockingham  Twp . 
Wolf  Pit  Twp. 
Marks  Creek  Twp. 
Bea ver d  am  Twp  . 
Mineral  Spr  ings 
Black  Jack 
S  t  ee  les 

City  of  Rockingham 
East  Rockingham 


$1,131 

1,256 

1  ,067 

1,292 

514 

832 

693 

442 

1,492 

1,  188 


$44  Mil  lion 

36 

21 

31 

2 


Table  17   PROPORTION  OF  COUNTY  POPULATION  AND  PERSONAL  INCOME* 


Percent  of  County 
Population         Personal  Income 


City  of  Rockingham 

Rockingham  Township 

Rock i ngham- Wo  1 f  Pit  Twps. 

Ro c k i nghara-Wo  1  f  Pit-Marks  Creek 


14 
32 
54 
82 


19 
36 
57 


*  Personal  income  for  year  1959  and  population  for  1960 
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five  schools  in  Rockingham  than  the  schools  were  designed  to 
accommodate.   With  25  students  per  classroom,  this  means  that 
the  city  school  system  is  presently  short  22  classrooms.   In 
addition  to  the  shortage  of  classrooms,  many  of  the  rooms  pre- 
sently in  use  need  renovating  and  others  need  to  be  abandoned 
altogether  as  soon  as  new  classrooms  can  be  provided. 


INCOME 


1/ 


Like  the  level  of  education  and  the  condition  of  housing, 
Rockingham  ranks  relatively  high  in  level  of  income.  The  city's 
per  capita  income  of  $1,492  is  $232  greater  than  that  for  all 
North  Carolinians  and  $361  larger  than  the  per  capita  income  for 
all  Richmond  County  residents.  However,  the  level  of  income  for 
urban  residents  of  the  state  is  $147  greater  than  the  per  capita 
income  in  Rockingham. 

Although  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  county  population 
lives  in  or  near  Rockingham,  an  even  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  personal  income  in  the  county  is  earned  by  residents  of 
Rockingham  and  nearby  areas.   While  accounting  for  only  14  per- 
cent of  the  county  population,  Rockingham  residents  receive  19 
percent  or  $8,2  million  of  the  total  personal  income  in  the 
county.   Rockingham-Wo  1  f  Pit  Townships  account  for  54  percent  of 
the  population  but  receive  57  percent  or  $25.3  million  of  the 
total  personal  income. 

The  four  townships  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
account  for  a  very  small  share  of  total  personal  income.   Each 
of  these  four  townships  has  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than 
$900.   Steeles  and  Beaverdam  townships  have  very  low  per  capita 
i  nc  ome  s  . 

During  the  period  1949-1959,  total  personal  income  in  the 
county  rose  from  $29  million  to  $44  million,  a  51  percent  in- 
crease.  The  gain  for  the  state  was  much  greater;  and  as  a 
result,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  county  ranked  lower  in 
per  capita  income  among  the  100  counties  in  the  state  than  at 


1/   All  income  figures  are  in  constant  1959  dollars 
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DISTRIBUTION     OF    FAMILY    INCOME,  1959 


PERCENT  OF   INCOME 
60  40  20 


o    INCOME    „ 

bracket" 


PERCENT   OF    FAMILIES 

20  40  60 


CIZI  ROCKINGHAM  HD  RICHMOND     CO. 

TOTAL    FAMILY    INCOME  $  7  8  million  $4l8m,llion 

AVERAGE    FAMILY    INCOME  $5,424  $4,436 

PER    CAPITA     INCOME  $1,492  $1,131 


NORTH     CAROLINA 

$5  3  bilhon 

$4,838 
$1,260 


Table  18   DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAMILY  INCOME 
IN  ROCKINGHAM-WOLF  PIT,  1959 


Income  Bracket 


I ncom  e 


Fam  i 

lies 

Amoun  t 
(Million) 

Numbe  r 

Percent 

Percent 

1,892 

36 

$3  .0 

13 

2  ,862 

54 

$14.4 

60 

542 

10 

$6.4 

27 

Under  $3,000 
$3  ,000-$7  ,999 
$8,000  and  over 

Total 


5,297 


$23  .8 


100 
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the  beginning.   With  a  per  capita  income  of  $740  in  1949,  the 
county  ranked  16th  in  this  respect.   By  1959,  per  capita  income 
had  risen  to  $1,131.   Since  the  gain  for  the  state  was  greater, 
the  county  fell  to  a  rank  of  40th  among  the  counties  in  this 
important  measure  of  economic  well-being. 

Since  the  nonwhite  people  represent  30  percent  of  the 
county  population  but  earn  only  14  percent  of  the  total  personal 
income,  the  level  of  income  for  nonwhites  is  low.   Also,  per 
capita  income  is  rising  slower  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites. 
The  nonwhite  per  capita  income  of  $444  in  1949  was  40  percent  as 
great  as  that  for  white  people  at  that  time.   In  1959,  the  non- 
white  per  capita  income  of  $529  was  only  38  percent  as  great  as 
the  white  per  capita  income.   The  per  capita  income  for  nonwhites 
in  Rockingham  is  higher  than  that  for  nonwhites  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  county. 

Although  the  over-all  level  of  income  is  relatively  high  in 
Rockingham,  there  are  many  families  in  the  city  who  have  barely 
enough  to  purchase  the  basic  necessities  of  life.   Almost  one- 
third  or  29  percent  of  the  1,429  families  in  the  city  have  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $3,000  and  receive  only  eight  percent 
of  the  total  family  income.   Compared  to  the  county  and  state, 
the  city  does  not  have  a  large  proportion  of  its  families  rep- 
resented in  this  low  income  bracket. 

More  than  half  or  54  percent  of  the  families  have  an  annual 
income  between  $3,000  and  $7,999  and  earn  52  percent  of  total 
family  income.   About  one-half  of  the  families  in  the  county  and 
state  are  included  in  this  income  bracket. 

With  16  percent  of  the  families  and  39  percent  of  total 
family  income  represented  by  those  earning  $8,000  and  over  in 
annual  income,  the  city  is  well  off  in  relation  to  the  situation 
found  in  either  the  county  or  state. 

Whether  or  not  the  city  can  maintain  its  relatively  high 
level  of  income  depends  on  how  successful  both  the  city  and 
county  are  in  expanding  good-paying  job  opportunities  and  up- 
grading the  available  labor  supply  so  that  the  residents  can 
successfully  compete  for  jobs  that  require  skill  development. 
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Located  within  a  predominantly  rural  section  of  the  Pied- 
mont, Rockingham's  economic  prosperity  has  and  still  is  greatly 
influenced  by  developments  in  agriculture,  and  more  recently, 
developments  in  textilese   Rockingham,  a  relatively  small  city, 
is  the  largest  urban  center  in  Richmond  County.   If  the  popula- 
tion in  the  built-up  fringe  areas  are  included,  it  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  five  North  Carolina  counties  and  the  two  South 
Carolina  counties  adjacent  to  Richmond  County.   Only  Laurinburg 
(in  Scotland  County),  with  less  than  nine  thousand  people,  comes 
close  to  having  as  many  people  as  Rockingham. 

Many  of  the  farm  workers  replaced  by  technology  and  mecha- 
nization during  the  past  several  decades  in  these  eight  counties 
have  been  able  to  secure  employment  locally  in  textile  plants. 
The  recent  declining  activity  in  the  textile  industry  in  this 
county  was  dramatically  felt  in  Rockingham  and  the  entire  area 
when  three  Safie  plants  ceased  to  operate  in  December,  1957. 
Accompanying  the  declining  employment  opportunities  in  both 
agriculture  and  textiles  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Rich- 
mond County  and  the  entire  six  North  Carolina  counties  —   to 
secure  new  industries,  and  thus  new  jobs  at  anything  like  the 
rate  for  the  entire  state.   These  developments  have  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  employment  situation  in  Rockingham  and  Richmond 
County . 


EMPLOYMENT 

Rather  than  just  losing  1,190  jobs  with  the  closing  of  the 
three  Safie  plants  in  1957,  it  is  likely  that  Rockingham  and  the 


surrounding  area  lost  nearer  two  thousand  jobs.   Based  on  a  study  — 


2/ 


1/  Based  on  a  study  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North 
Carolina  entitled  Manufacturing  Births  and  Deaths  in  North  Caro- 
lina.  Judging  from  the  high  rate  of  out-migration,  it  is  likely 
that  both  Chesterfield  and  Marlboro  counties  in  South  Carolina 
have  not  been  too  successful  in  attracting  industry. 

_2  /  Community  Action  for  Economic  Development  ,  UNC  Professor  of 
Marketing,  S.C.  Logsdon. 


Table  19   EMPLOYMENT  IN  RICHMOND  COUNTY,  1957-JUNE  1963  1/ 


1957     1958     1959     1960     1961     1962     1963 


Labor  Force       16,175   14,517   13,293   13,357   13,655   14,273   14,722 


Employed  13,925   11,133   11,611   12,526   12,672   13,474   13,902 

Unemployed         2,250    3,384    1,682      831      983 

%  Unemployed     13.9     23.3      12.7       6.2      7.2      5.6 


799      820 


5.6 


—   Data  provided  by  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina 
and  represents  an  average  for  the  years  except  ''1963"  which  con- 
siders the  first  six  months  of  the  year  only. 
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which  shows  the  relationship  between  basic  and  nonbasic  employ- 
ment, it  is  likely  that  Richmond  County  lost  74  jobs  in  nonbasic 
industries  for  each  100  manufacturing  jobs  that  disappeared  or 
lost  a  total  of  almost  nine  hundred  jobs  in  nonbasic  industries 
over  what  would  be  the  case  if  the  Safie  plants  had  not  closed. 

Due  to  the  loss  of  job  opportunities,  unemployment  in  Rich- 
mond County  rose  to  the  fantastic  rate  of  23  percent  as  an 
average  for  the  calendar  year  of  1958. 

Employment  in  Richmond  County  dropped  sharply,  decreasing 
from  about  14  thousand  employed  workers  in  1957  to  11  thousand 
in  1958.   Primarily  because  of  this  one  firm  ceasing  operation, 
total  employment  in  the  county  in  1960  was  less  by  1,298  workers 
or  nine  percent  than  in  1950.   Largely,  it  was  the  men  who  lost 
jobs  because  there  were  about  as  many  women  employed  in  1960  as 
ten  years  earlier.   Women  represented  35  percent  of  the  employed 
workers  in  1960,  which  is  two  percent  greater  than  1950,  and 
accounted  for  over  half  of  those  unemployed.   The  unemployment 
rates  for  nonwhite  men  and  women  and  white  women  were  especially 
high  . 

Not  only  did  employed  workers  number  less  in  1960  than  ten 
years  earlier,  both  the  civilian  labor  force  and  the  population 
age  14  and  older  numbered  fewer  at  the  end  of  this  ten-year 
period.  Ever  since  1958  the  rate  of  unemployment  has  dropped. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the  rate  of  unemployment 
was  less  than  six  percent  which  is  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
state  and  quite  a  decrease  from  the  23  percent  rate  in  1958. 

Although  out-migration  has  played  an  important  role  in 
reducing  the  rate  of  unemployment,  it  is  not  the  sole  factor 
responsible  for  the  reduction  in  unemployment.   Since  1958, 
employment  has  risen  slightly  each  year  until  today  total  employ- 
ment is  practically  as  large  as  it  was  before  the  Safie  Plants 
closed.   Much  of  the  gain  in  employment  was  made  possible  by 
expansion  in  nondurable  manufacturing  (particularly  textiles 
and  food  processing)  and  retail  trade. 
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Table  20   EMPLOYMENT  IN  RICHMOND  COUNTY  AND  ROCKINGHAM,  1950  6.  1960 

7o  I  n  7o  o  f  L  a  b  o  r 

Pop. Age    Labor   Labor  Force 

14+      Force   Force   Employed   Unemployed   Unemployed 


Richmond  County,  1950 


Total 
Whi  te 

Male 

Fema  le 
Nonwh  i  t  e 

Male 

Fema  le 


26,906 


329 
709 


776 
.092 


15,400 

7,609 
3  ,563 

2,729 
1,499 


81, 
36, 


72, 
36, 


14,853 

7,375 
3  ,441 

2,618 
1,419 


547 


234 
122 


111 
80 


3.6 


3.1 
3.4 


4.1 
5.3 


Richmond  Count 

•  y  > 

1960 

Total 

26, 

,484 

1^. 

,483 

54, 

,7 

13 

,555 

928 

6, 

.4 

Whi  te 

Male 

9  : 

,  178 

7  , 

,080 

77  , 

.  1 

6 

,807 

273 

3, 

.9 

Fema  le 

10: 

,039 

3  : 

,780 

37  , 

.7 

3 

,426 

354 

9, 

,4 

Nonwhi  t e 

Male 

3 

,451 

2, 

.  127 

61, 

.6 

1 

,950 

177 

8, 

.3 

Fema  le 

3 

,816 

1 

,496 

39, 

.2 

1 

,372 

124 

8, 

.3 

Rockingham,  19  50* 

Total  2,508 

All  Races 

Male  1,117 

Female  1,391 


1,634    65.2 


1  ,567 


4.1 


935 

83  .7 

895 

40 

4.3 

699 

50.3 

672 

27 

3.9 

Rockingham,  1960 


Total 

3 

,860 

All  Races 

Male 

1 

,730 

Fema le 

2 

,  130 

Nonwh  i  t e 

Male 

431 

Female 

601 

2,307    59  .8 

1,312    75.8 
995    46.7 


278 
338 


64.5 
56.2 


2  ,  179 

1,273 
906 

270 
297 


128 


39 
89 


5.5 


3, 

.0 

8, 

.9 

2, 

.9 

2, 

.  1 

Information  for  nonwhites  is  not  available 
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With  the  large  annexations  during  the  1950's,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Rockingham  had  a  gain  in  both  the  civilian  labor 
force  and  the  population  age  14  and  over  while  the  opposite  was 
the  case  for  the  county.   Like  the  county  trend,  unemployment 
in  the  city  increased  during  the  decade.   However,  even  in 
1960,  there  were  very  few  white  men  in  Rockingham  who  were  unable 
to  find  jobs,  according  to  the  unemployment  rate  for  white  men; 
Negro  men  did  not  have  very  much  difficulty  either.   Both  white 
and  nonwhite  women  had  trouble  finding  employment. 

Since  the  Employment  Security  Commission  does  not  keep 
records  by  urban  areas,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  what 
the  present  employment  situation  is  like  in  Rockingham.   Accor- 
ding to  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Division  of  N.C.'s  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Department,  which  keeps  records  on  firms 
adding  new  jobs  but  not  on  those  companies  losing  workers,  over 
300  jobs  have  been  added  to  the  economy  of  Rockingham  —   since 
1959  by  new  businesses  and  expansion  in  old  firms.   Considering 
the  establishments  reducing  the  number  of  workers,  like  the 
local  apparel  firm  that  went  out  of  business  in  1960,  total 
employment  at  best  has  made  only  moderate  gains  since  April,  1960 
when  the  census  was  taken. 

The  major  portion  of  these  additional  jobs  was  made 
possible  by  expansion  in  the  local  textile  industry.   During 
periods  of  low  inventory,  textile  plants  employ  more  workers  on 
a  temporary  basis  to  increase  production.   Since  the  present 
phase  of  the  textile  cycle  is  unknown,  it  can  not  be  determined 
whether  these  additional  jobs  represent  real  growth  or  merely 
temporary  employment. 

If  a  dynamic  economy  is  desired,  then  the  city  and  county 
should  make  every  effort  to  attract  more  fast-growth  industries, 
like  the  small  paper  industry  presently  in  the  area,  and  more 
industries  that  employ  men.   An  expanding  economy  is  the  only 
means  through  which  the  population  and  standard  of  living  can 
be  accelerated.   In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  an  improved  stan- 
dard of  living  that  a  community  desires  rather  than  population 


1/   Considering  only  those  firms  with  a  Rockingham  address. 


CHARACTERISTICS    OF    2,525    PRODUCTION    WORKERS 
AVAILABLE    WITHIN    A   20-MILE    RADIUS     OF 
ROCKINGHAM,    1963* 


20  30  40  50  60  70 


UNSKILLED 


SEMISKILLED 


SKILLED 


♦  estimates  made  by  employment 
security   commission    of 
north   carolina 


LEGEND 

I 1   WHITE    MALE  oMsi  NONWHITE      MALE 


I I   WHITE     FEMALE 


NONWHITE      FEMALE 


Table     21       EXPERIENCED    AVAILABLE    WORKERS    BY    INDUSTRY,     1963* 


Ski  lied 


S  em  iskilled 


Ins  t rumen t 

Textiles,     Hosiery 

Appa  re  1 

Chemicals,  Lumber  &  Wood 


0 

100 
0 
0 


5 

320 

30 

40 


There  are  approximately  65  thousand  people  within  the  defined  20- 
mile  area.   Each  year  about  460  high  school  graduates  enter  the 
labor  market  in  the  encircled  area  in  North  Carolina.   It  is 
estimated  that  about  370  of  these  graduates  would  be  available 
for  jobs  in  Rockingham. 


growth.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  providing  more  per- 
manent jobs,  which  require  greater  skill  development  and  thus 
command  more  pay. 

AVAILABLE  WORKERS 

There  are  approximately  two-and-a-half  thousand  production 
workers  available  within  a  20-mile  radius  of  Rockingham,  — 
taking  in  consideration  the  unemployed,  persons  with  less  than 
full  time  jobs,  individuals  holding  jobs  which  do  not  utilize 
their  highest  skills,  and  potential  job  seekers  who  would  join 
the  labor  force  if  more  suitable  work  or  better  job  opportunities 
were  available. 

Three- four ths  of  those  available  are  unskilled  which 
means  they  would  require  training  before  they  could  secure  non- 
manual  work,  and  thus  better  paying  jobs.   Less  than  20  percent 
are  semiskilled.   Since  Negroes  represent  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  persons  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
as  the  total  population  in  the  area,  most  of  the  available 
workers  lacking  sufficient  skill  development  are  white. 

All  of  the  skilled  workers  available  are  white  people. 
A  little  over  half  of  the  white  prospective  workers  listed  as 
unskilled,  semiskilled,  and  skilled  are  women.   The  major  por- 
tion of  those  people  available  with  some  degree  of  skill  deve- 
lopment have  had  experience  in  slow-growth,  relatively  low- 
paying  industries  like  textiles  and  apparel. 

The  large  number  of  unskilled  workers  available,  plus 
those  with  some  skill  development  in  industries  in  which  rapid 
expansion  is  not  likely,  points  to  the  need  for  a  program  of 
adult  education  so  that  the  underemployed  can  acquire  new  skills 
or  develop  their  present  skills  to  a  greater  extent.   Failure  on 
the  part  of  the  local  Employment  Security  office  to  find  quali- 
fied people  for  jobs  available  also  demonstrates  the  need  for 


_1/   This  estimate  refers  only  to  the  N.C.  portion  of  the  defined 

area.   Additional  workers  could  be  recruited  in  South  Carolina. 


WORKER   MOBILITY    FOR    RICHMOND    COUNTY,    I960' 


-i^Jj  MECKLENBURG 


/       UNION 
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Table  22   WORKER  MOBILITY  BY 
TOWNSHIP,  1960 


Table  23   WHERE  ROCKINGHAM 
RESIDENTS  WORKED,  1960 


Total 

County 

Ni 

umber 

7„ 

E 

mp  loy ed 

% 

Wor kin 

g 

Towns  hip 

R 

esidents 

Out-of- 

-C 

0  . 

Ri  chmond 
Stanly 

2 

,026 
4 

93  .0 

Rock  ingham 

4,588 

4.7 

0.  1 

Mon tgome  ry 

3 

0.  1 

Wolf  Pit 

2,996 

7  .0 

Moore 

9 

0.4 

Marks  Creek 

3,551 

7  .8 

Scot  land 

15 

0.7 

Bea verdam 

519 

18.  1 

Chesterfie 
Me  ck 1 enb  ur 

Id, 
g* 

S  , 

.C. 

8 
11 

0.4 
0.5 

Mineral 
Springs 

1,258 

10.4 

Robeson 
E Is  ewhe  r  e 

8 
25 

0.4 
1.  1 

Black  Jack 

112 

7  .  1 

Place  not 

rep 

or  t  e  d 

70 

3  .2 

S tee  les 

276 

32.2 

Total 

2 

,  179 

All  11  work  in  the  City  of 
Char  lo  t te 
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such  an  educational  program. 

While  five  percent  of  the  county  labor  force  or  780  people 
were  listed  as  unemployed  in  June  of  this  year,  the  local  Employ- 
ment Security  office  had  43  job  openings  that  it  was  unable  to 
fill  at  that  time.   Most  of  the  job  opportunities  had  been 
available  for  approximately  30  days  and  did  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  skill  development.   Besides  these  employment  opportunities 
for  clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  sheet  metal  workers,  it  is  believed 
that  additional  openings  for  jobs  requiring  specialized  skills 
would  be  listed  by  the  local  employers  if  they  thought  there  was 
a  possibility  of  successfully  filling  such  openings. 

WORKER  MOBILITY 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities 
locally,  many  Rockingham  and  Richmond  County  residents  are  com- 
muting to  other  counties  for  employment.   Of  the  13,555  employed 
Richmond  County  residents  in  1960,  almost  eight  percent  or 
slightly  over  one  thousand  were  working  outside  the  county. 
Almost  four  percent  of  the  employed  residents  of  Rockingham  and 
about  six  percent  of  the  rural  employed  residents  of  Rockingham 
Township  commuted  to  jobs  outside  the  county. 

All  the  other  townships  in  the  county  had  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  employed  residents  working  outside  the  county.  The 
rate  was  especially  high  in  the  northern  townships.  Five  per- 
cent of  the  employees  or  3,000  people  living  within  Richmond 
and  the  five  adjacent  North  Carolina  counties  work  outside  the 
area  while  about  one-half  this  number  of  outsiders  work  within 
the  area. 

There  are  relatively  few  residents  of  other  counties  who 
work  in  Richmond  County.   Only  502  outsiders  worked  in  Richmond 
County  in  1960.   In  other  words,  for  every  outsider  working  in 
Richmond  County,  there  are  two  Richmond  County  residents  employ- 
ed beyond  the  limits  of  the  county.   For  the  most  part,  the  in- 
commuters  come  from  Anson  County,  with  a  few  coming  from  the 
other  adjacent  counties. 
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Table  24   EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  FOR  ROCKINGHAM 
AND  RICHMOND  COUNTY,  1950  6.  1960 


Rock 

Ingham 

Ri  chmond 

Co. 

Industry 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

Total  Employed 

1,567 

2,  179 

1^: 

,853 

13 ,555 

Agriculture,  forestry 

19 

36 

2 

,407 

1,003 

Manufacturing 

298 

532 

5 

,212 

4,694 

Lumber,  furniture 

-- 

22 

464 

473 

Primary  &  fabricated  metals 

-- 

21 

46 

42 

Machinery  (nonelectric) 

— 

12 

8 

36 

Other  durables 

— 

29 

25 

62 

Food 



42 

229 

275 

Text  i  les 
Appar e  1 



:r=-357 

4 

,  194 
93 

3  ,  183 
349 

Printing 

__ 

8 

53 

55 

Chemi  c  a  1  s 

— 

-- 

28 

20 

Other  nondurables 

— 

41 

70 

199 

Mini  n  g 

2 

__ 

4 

12 

Construction 

97 

73 

709 

586 

Transportation  &  Utilities 

102 

150 

1 

,  712 

1,721 

Railroad 

__ 

65 

1 

,239 

1,269 

Other  transportation 



21 

277 

234 

Utilities 

~ 

64 

196 

218 

C  ommer c  e 

452 

693 

2 

,254 

2,643 

Wholesale 

379-= 

77 

166 

283 

All  Retail 

■^^-  512 

1 

,695 

1,948 

Finance 

44 

73 

171 

222 

Business  &  repair  services 

29 

31 

222 

190 

Personal  Services 

335 

275 

1 

,315 

1,282 

Private  household 

301 

168 

859 

848 

Other  pers  ona  1 

34 

107 

456 

434 

Professional 

237 

388 

964 

1,332 

All  education 

__ 

224 

403 

672 

Medical,  hospital 

169 

99 

317 

409 

Public  administration 

68 

65 

244 

251 

Other  and  new  industry 


25 


32 


276 
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A  little  more  than  half  of  the  Richmond  County  residents 
commuting  to  jobs  outside  the  county  work  in  either  Montgomery, 
Moore,  or  Scotland  Counties.   Generally,  the  Rockingham  residents 
employed  ou t-o f-county  are  working  in  nearby  counties.   However, 
at  the  time  of  the  census,  there  were  11  people  from  Rockingham 
working  in  Charlotte,  which  is  a  150-mile  round  trip. 

Not  only  do  people  often  shop  where  they  work,  they  also 
frequently  move  to  be  near  their  source  of  employment.   If  all 
the  Richmond  County  residents  commuting  were  to  leave  the  county, 
the  total  population  would  shrink  by  almost  four  thousand  people. 
Even  if  those  outsiders  working  in  the  county  were  to  move  in 
the  county,  the  population  loss  would  still  amount  to  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  people- 
Taking  into  consideration  the  two-way  commuting  situation, 
the  economy  of  Richmond  County  supports  fewer  workers  than  the 
number  of  employed  residents.   Total  employed  residents  (13,555) 
minus  ou t-o f-county  workers  (1,025)  plus  outsiders  working  in 
the  county  (502)  equals  the  total  number  of  employed  workers  the 
economy  of  Richmond  County  supports  (13,032).   Although  specific 
data  are  not  available,  there  is  some  indication  that  the  economy 
supports  a  few  more  workers  than  this  if  the  South  Carolinians 
who   work  in  the  county  are  considered. 

Because  of  the  trend  for  urban  workers  to  live  in  the  fringe 
areas  of  a  city,  it  is  likely  that  Rockingham's  economy  supports 
a  greater  number  of  workers  than  the  number  of  employed  resi- 
dents.  If  this  were  not  true,  then  the  city's  economy  supported 
less  than  2,179  workers  in  1960,  considering  the  83  residents  who 
worked  outside  the  county  and  an  undetermined  number  who  worked 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  county.   It  is  estimated  that  most  of 
the  five-and-a-half  thousand  employed  rural  residents  of  Rock- 
ingham and  Wolf  Pit  Townships  work  in  the  city  or  depend  on  the 
city  indirectly  for  a  livelihood.   Also,  many  of  the  502  non- 
county  residents  working  within  the  county  undoubtedly  are 
employed  in  the  city. 
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EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 

As  pointed  out  previously,  total  employment  in  Richmond 
County  actually  decreased  by  almost  nine  percent  or  13  hundred 
jobs  during  the  past  decade.   Agriculture  experienced  the 
greatest  rate  of  decrease  and  the  largest  numerical  plunge 
with  a  loss  of  over  14  hundred  employees.   While  manufacturing 
did  not  experience  a  rate  of  loss  as  great  as  agriculture,  total 
employment  in  this  industry  group  decreased  by  more  than  five 
hundred.   But  it  was  only  one-third  of  the  loss  that  occurred  in 
agr  iculture. 

Except  for  a  moderate  drop  in  employment  in  construction 
and  personal  services  of  less  than  two  hundred  people,  manufac- 
turing and  agriculture  accounted  for  the  total  decrease  in 
employment  during  the  ten-year  period  1950-1960.   Total  employ- 
ment in  durable  manufacturing  increased  by  12  percent  during  the 
decade,  but  it  still  represents  a  small  proportion  of  those 
employed  in  manufacturing.   Employment  in  nondurables,  which 
still  accounts  for  nine  out  of  ten  jobs  in  manufacturing,  dropped 
sharply  during  the  past  decade  primarily  as  a  result  of  what 
happened  in  one  industry,  textiles. 

Textiles  alone  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  all  employment  in 
manufacturing  and  one-fourth  of  the  total  employment  in  the  county. 
One-third  of  the  job  opportunities  in  1960  were  found  in  textiles 
and  agriculture.   Although  these  two  industries  combined  with 
railroading  are  declining  industries,  they  furnish  four  out  of 
every  ten  jobs  in  the  county.   In  other  words,  Richmond  County's 
economy  is  geared  to  industries  that  are  declining  nationally  in 
employment  opportunities. 

Those  industries  included  in  the  industry  groups,  manufac- 
turing and  agriculture,  are  often  referred  to  as  basic  industries 
because  the  end  products  of  both  are  utilized  by  people  living 
outside  the  general  locality  where  they  are  produced.—    With 


_1/   Since  the  railroad  employees  at  the  large  rail  facilities  at 
Hamlet  service  trains  that  serve  other  areas  of  the  state  and 
nation,  these  workers  may  be  considered  as  employed  in  a 
basic  industry,  too. 
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practically  a  two-thousand  decrease  In  employment  in  the  basic 
industries  as  well  as  a  decline  in  population,  expansion  in  non- 
basic  industries  have  been  held  to  a  minimum.   However,  fairly 
rapid  gains  in  employment  were  realized  by  those  nonbasic  indus- 
tries referred  to  as  commerce  and  professional  services,  while 
employment  in  both  construction  and  personal  services  dwindled 
in  the  past  decade.   Continued  growth  in  nonbasic  industries 
will  depend  heavily  on  employment  progress  in  the  basic  indus- 
tries, and  the  growth  in  population. 

A  large  number  of  Rockingham  residents  are  also  employed  in 
nondurables,  but  even  more  are  engaged  in  commerce  and  professional 
services.   The  city  specializes  in  many  industries  rather  than 
one  or  two  industries  like  the  county.   In  comparison  with  other 
North  Carolina  cities  of  comparable  size,  Rockingham  specializes 
in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  professional  and  personal  services, 
f inance- insurance-rea  1  estate,  and  transportation  and  utilities. 
All  of  these  are  generally  considered  nonbasic  industries. 

Yet,  the  county's  major  specialities,  compared  to  the  state, 
are  textiles  and  railroads,  both  of  which  are  experiencing  finan- 
cial difficulties  throughout  the  nation.   Thus,  future  expansion 
in  these  industries  is  doubtful.   The  manufacturing  industries 
in  which  the  county  has  the  fewest  workers  such  as  machinery, 
electric  machinery,  and  chemicals  are  the  nation's  fast-growth, 
high-paying  sources  of  employment. 

The  sluggish  local  economy  Is  reflected  in  the  level  of 
employment  in  the  city  and  county  governments.   Since  1955,  the 
number  of  full-time  city  employees  has  increased  by  only  five 
people  --  increased  to  65  by  the  middle  of  this  year.   Likewise, 
employment  in  county  government  has  remained  relatively  constant. 
During  the  past  10  years,  full-time  employment  in  county  govern- 
ment has  not  increased  more  than  10  people  or  about  one  person 
each  year . 


Recent  information  on  the  economy  of  Richmond  County  shows 
that  since  1960  wages  as  well  as  employment  have  made  moderate 
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Table  25   RETAIL  TRADE  FOR  ROCKINGHAM  AND  REST 
OF  RICHMOND  COUNTY,  1948  &  1958 


Rockingham 


19A8     1958   %  Change 


Rest  of  County 

1948     1958   %  Change 


Firms  126  153  21.4 

Sales  ($000)  11,114  19,165  72.4 

Payroll  ($000)  1,154  2,049  77.6 

Employment  795  895  12.6 


342  272  -20.5 

13,215  15,278  15.6 

1,063  1,482  39.4 

755  676  -10.5 


Source:  Census  of  Business  publications 


Table  26   RETAIL  SALES  FOR  RICHMOND  COUNTY  EACH 
THIRD  YEAR,  1948-1963 


1948 


1951 


1954 


1957 


1960 


(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Richmond  County      16.8 


23  .  1 


25.  1 


32.9 


38.3 


Source:  North  Carolina  Department  of  Revenue,  Sales  and  Use  Tax 
Division. 
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gains.   For  the  year  1962,  total  insured  employment  in  the  county 
was  three  percent  more  than  in  1960  and  total  wages  were  up  by 
13  percent.   Just  as  most  of  the  gain  in  employment  resulted 
from  expansion  in  manufacturing,  the  major  part  of  the  increase 
in  total  wages  was  made  possible  by  manufacturing  plants  paying 
additional  wages. 

In  many  of  the  industry  groups,  particularly  in  manufacturing, 
total  wages  increased  more  rapidly  than  employment;  and  as  a 
result,  total  weekly  wages  per  person  rose.   Although  the  average 
insured  factory  worker  in  Richmond  County  received  almost  three 
dollars  less  each  week  throughout  1962  than  his  counterpart  in 
the  rest  of  the  state,  his  gain  in  weekly  pay  of  over  seven 
dollars  since  1960  was  much  greater  than  what  the  average  Tar 
Heel  factory  worker  received  in  additional  pay  during  this 
period.   In  spite  of  the  relatively  rapid  gains  in  factory  wages 
made  in  Richmond  County  compared  to  the  state,  the  average  insured 
Richmond  County  employed  resident  (which  includes  nonfactory  as 
well  as  factory  workers)  receives  seven  dollars  less  each  week 
than  the  average  insured  working  North  Carolinian. 

RETAIL  TRADE 

In  terms  of  number  of  establishments,  sales,  payroll,  and 
employment,  retail  trade  in  Richmond  County  made  rapid  gains 
during  the  ten-year  period  1948-1958.   The  major  portion  of  this 
increase  was  made  possible  by  expansion  in  Rockingham,  because 
all  aspects  of  retail  trade  in  the  rest  of  the  county  tended  to 
remain  stable.   Only  46  percent  of  the  $24  million  in  county 
retail  sales  during  1948  were  made  in  Rockingham  while  $19 
million  or  56  percent  of  the  $34  million  in  sales  in  1958  were 
made  in  the  city.   Both  retail  sales  and  payroll  almost  doubled 
in  Rockingham  during  this  ten-year  period.   The  number  of 
businesses  increased  by  21  percent  and  employment  went  up  by 
13  percent . 

Although  there  is  no  information  available  on  retail  sales 
for  the  city  during  the  past  five  years,  data  on  retail  sales 
for  the  county  since  1958  are  available.   Judging  from  the 
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situation  in  1958  over  half  of  such  sales  are  made  in  Rockingham, 
Therefore,  the  information  on  the  county  should  be  a  good  indi- 
cator of  the  city's  retail  sales. 

According  to  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Revenue,  re- 
tail sales  in  Richmond  County  have  continued  to  mount  since  fis- 
cal year  1957-195P.   During  this  fiscal  year,  the  Department 
reported  retail  sales  of  $34  million.   For  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  this  past  June,  county  retail  sales  stood  at  just  below 
$44  million,  a  28  percent  increase  over  1957-58.  — 

Even  with  this  rapid  gain  in  retail  sales,  the  county  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  state.   Since  1951  the  county  has  repre- 
sented a  gradually  decreasing  proportion  of  the  retail  sales 
made  in  North  Carolina.   In  the  last  fiscal  year,  Richmond 
County  made  only  six-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  state's  retail 
sales.   The  six-county  area  has  also  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
state;  and  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  area  accounted  for  only 
two  and  a  half  percent  of  the  state's  retail  sales. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  retail  sales  made  in 
the  six-county  area  are  being  made  outside  of  Richmond  County. 
The  county  made  30  percent  of  the  $66  million  in  retail  sales 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1950.   Ten  years  later  the 
county  made  only  28  percent  of  the  area's  $137  million  in  sales. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  county  represented  only  26  per- 
cent of  the  $168  million  in  retail  sales  made  in  the  area. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  gain  in  retail  sales  is  high- 
er in  North  Carolina  than  Richmond  County  or  the  six-county  area. 
First,  the  state's  population  growth  rate  is  much  higher  than 
that  in  either  the  county  or  area.   While  the  state's  population 
was  increasing  by  12  percent  during  the  1950's,  the  area  has 
less  than  a  two  percent  gain  and  the  county's  population  de- 
clined by  395  people. 


_1/  Some  of  this  gain  in  retail  sales  results  from  better  report- 
ing of  sales  by  merchants,  as  more  and  more  products  have 
become  subject  to  the  sales  tax  laws. 
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Table  27   RETAIL  SALES  PER  PERSON,  1950-1960 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  In 


R  i  chmond 

Six-Countv 

North 

County 

Area 

Carolina 

$495 

$416 

$559 

$977 

$851 

$1,  136 

9  7% 

10  5% 

103% 

$482 

$435 

$577 

1950 

1960 

Percent  Increase 

Numerical  Increase 


Table  28   SELECTED  INDICES  TO  COMPARE  RETAIL  SALES,  1960 


Ratio  of 


Richmond  County 
North  Carolina 


Six-County  Area 
North  Carolina 


Per  Capita  Retail  Sales 
Per  Capita  Income 


56.0 
i9.8 


74.9 
80.0 


Secondly,  the  level  of  income  is  lower  in  the  county  and 
area  than  in  the  state  as  a  whole.   North  Carolina's  per  capita 
income  of  $1,260  in  1959  was  $252  greater  than  that  in  the  area 
and  $129  greater  than  that  in  Richmond  County. 

Since  per  capita  income  is  higher  in  North  Carolina,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  retail  sales  per  person  is  also  higher  for 
the  state  ($1,136)  than  for  the  county  ($977)  or  area  ($851). 
The  change  in  retail  sales  per  person  from  1950-1960  for  Rich- 
mond County  was  less  but  in  line  with  the  change  for  the  state. 
The  county's  numerical  gain  in  retail  sales  per  resident  was 
greater  than  the  increase  for  the  six-county  area. 

The  Richmond  County-North  Carolina  ratio  of  retail  sales 
per  person  is  lower  but  near  the  ratio  of  per  capita  incomes 
for  these  two  areas.   The  six  county  area  is  not  nearly  as  well 
off  in  a  similar  comparison.   In  other  words,  there  is  a  greater 
difference  between  the  retail  trade  per  person  ratio  and  the 
per  capita  incomes  ratio  for  the  area  than  for  the  county,  which 
is  one  way  of  saying  Richmond  County  is  doing  a  relatively 
better  job  attracting  its  potential  retail  sales  than  is  the 
area  as  a  who  le  . 

According  to  Reilly's  law  of  retail  gravitation,  the  people 
living  between  two  competing  cities  are  drawn  to  them  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  relative  size  of  the  cities  and  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  distance  to  each.   Since  Rockingham  is  en- 
circled by  large  nearby  urban  centers,  it  is  expected  that  the 
ratio  of  retail  sales  per  person  will  be  lower  for  the  county 
than  a  comparable  ratio  of  per  capita  income  which  is  the  case. 

As  the  largest  urban  center  in  Richmond  County  and  all  the 
adjacent  counties,  Rockingham,  through  imaginative  merchandising, 
should  be  able  to  reverse  the  trend  whereby  an  increasing  pro- 
portion of  total  retail  sales  in  the  six-county  area  are  being 
made  outside  of  Richmond  County. 
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Table  29   RETAIL  SALES  BY  BUSINESS  GROUPS,  1962-1963 


R  i  chmond 
County 

Six-Co. 
Area 

C 

Nor 
aro 

th 
1  ina 

Total  retail  sales 

(000) 

$43 

,994 

$167 

,854 

$6 

,767,430 

Percent 

Appar e  1 

3.4 

2.4 

3.2 
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AGRICULTURE 

The  decline  in  agricultural  employment  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  and  the  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  agriculture-   Since  1945,  the  number  of  farms  has 
consistently  diminished.   In  1959,  there  were  only  930  farms  in 
Richmond  County,  almost  one  thousand  fewer  than  in  1945  and  over 
six  hundred  fewer  than  five  years  earlier.   During  the  five-year 
period  1954-1959,  the  amount  of  farm  land  dropped  from  143 
thousand  to  109  thousand  acres. 

From  1954-1959  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  land  devoted 
to  agriculture  was  not  as  great  as  the  drop  in  number  of  farms; 
and  as  a  result,  the  average  size  farm  increased  from  91  to  118 
acres  and  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  farm  rose  from  six 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars.   Average  value  per  acre  of 
farm  land  also  increased  from  $73  to  $114. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  recent  development  in  Richmond 
County's  agriculture  has  been  the  movement  of  tenants  off  the 
farm.   In  1954,  one  farmer  in  three  was  a  tenant.   Five  years 
later,  only  27  percent  or  only  255  farmers  were  tenants.   Al- 
though both  full  owners  and  part  owners  —   also  numbered  fewer, 
they  represented  a  larger  share  of  the  farmers  at  the  end  of 
the  five  year  period.   Fifty-one  percent  of  the  farmers  were 
full  owners  in  1959,  three  percent  more  than  five  years  earlier. 
One-fifth  of  the  farmers  were  part  owners  in  1959  compared  to 
17  percent  being  part  owners  in  1954. 

All  of  these  changes  indicate  that  in  Richmond  County 
agriculture  is  making  the  necessary  adjustment  to  effectively 
compete  with  the  large-scale  farming  operations  carried  on 
throughout  the  nation.  However,  there  is  some  indication  that 
additional  changes  in  farm  size,  and  thus  the  number  of  farmers, 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  future. 


\_l    A  part  owner  is  a  farmer  who  rents  some  of  the  land  he 
cultivates . 


Table  30   AGRICULTURE  IN  RICHMOND  COUNTY 


1945 


1950 


1954 


1959 


Number  of  Farms 

1 .  Owners 

2 .  Managers 

3 .  Tenants 


1,923 

1,278 

14 

631 


1,657 

1,  104 

8 

545 


1  ,572 

1,012 

5 

555 


930 

671 

4 

255 


Acres  In 

1.  Farm  Land  159,207 

2.  Corn  for  Grain  15,898 

3 .  Hay  &  Forage  6 ,  153 

4.  Wheat  3,476 

5.  Cotton  8,240 

6.  Tobacco  2,221 


156,495  143,072  109,414 

12,956  9,985  6,381 

4,372  4,017  1,999 

3,617  3  ,  119  2  ,575 

10,714  8,575  4,282 

2 ,359  2  ,859  1,792 


lource:     U.     S.     Census     of    Agriculture 
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In  the  first  place,  only  53  percent  of  the  farm  operators 
are  commercial  farmers.  —    Due  to  specialization  and  large 
scale  operations,  and  the  resulting  economies,  noncommercial 
farmers  may  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  and  may 
give  up  farming  for  nonfarm  employment  or  complete  retirement. 
Others  may  choose  to  expand  their  operations.   Two  out  of  every 
four  of  the  441  noncommercial  farmers  work  off  the  farm  100  or 
more  days  a  year,  and  three  out  of  four  have  nonfarm  incomes 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  farm  products  sold.   Since  there  are 
more  people  receiving  nonfarm  incomes  than  those  with  nonfarm 
jobs,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  noncommercial  farmers  are 
either  semi-retired  or  receive  incomes  from  some  business 
ventures.   In  either  case,  it  probably  will  not  be  difficult 
for  these  people  to  give  up  farming. 

Secondly,  many  of  the  commercial  farmers  have  very  low 
incomes.   One  out  of  every  two  of  the  489  commercial  farmers 
sell  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  agricultural 
produce  annually,  much  of  which  goes  for  production  expenses. 
Only  ten  percent  of  all  commercial  farmers  have  nonfarm  in- 
comes larger  than  the  value  of  farm  produce  sold.   Thus,  there 
are  at  least  200  commercial  farmers  with  very  low  incomes. 
Many  of  these  commercial  farmers  and  the  noncommercial  farmers 
will  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  give  up  farming  altogether 
in  the  coming  years. 

This  does  not  mean  that  agriculture  will  be  less  important 
to  the  economy  of  Richmond  County  in  the  coming  years  in  terms 
of  either  farm  supplies  purchased  or  produce  sold.   County 
Extension  workers  have  estimated  that  farm  production  and  sales 
will  increase.   Total  agricultural  sales  of  nine  million  dollars 
in  1961  are  expected  to  climb  to  $12  million  in  1966,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  expansion  in  livestock  (particularly  broilers) 
and  the  predominant  fieldcrops,  tobacco  and  cotton.   Before  the 


\^l    In  general,  all  farmers  with  a  value  of  sales  amounting  to 
$2,500  or  more  were  classified  as  commercial  in  1959. 
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Table  31   PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  BASIC  INDUSTRIES  FOR  RICHMOND 
COUNTY,  1970  &  1980 


1960 


1970 


1980 


Agriculture- fores  try 


1,003 


620 


383 


Manu  f ac  tur  ing 

Lumber- furniture 
Other  durables 

Food 

Tex t i les 

Appar e 1 

Pr  int  ing 

Chemica  Is 

Other  nondurables 


Railroad 

Total  basic  employment 


4,694 

473 
140 

275 
3  ,  183 

349 
55 
20 

199 

1,269 
6,966 


4,099 


422 

176 

338 

2 

,473 

379 

73 

27 

211 

859 

5 

,579 

3  ,703 

376 
220 

416 
1  ,922 

412 
97 
37 

223 

582 
4,668 


There  is  a  good  possibility  that  textile  employment  can  increase 
rather  than  decrease  and  employment  at  the  specialized  rail  facilities 
will  tend  to  be  stable  or  increase  rather  than  follow  the  national 
trend.   If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  then  the  slight  gain  in 
textile  and  rail  employment  will  offset  the  loss  in  agriculture  and 
lumber- fur ni t ure  to  give  the  countya  stable  employment  situation  for 
the  next  two  decades. 
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county  can  increase  livestock  sales  from  six  million  dollars 
in  19bl  to  nine  million  dollars  in  1966,  it  is  likely  that  a 
long  established  trend  of  raising  fewer  acres  of  corn,  hay 
and  forage  crops,  and  feed  grains  in  general  must  be  reversed. 


PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT 


Even  if  agricultural  employment  in  Richmond  County  does 
decrease  during  the  next  two  decades,  the  industry  will  not 
have  as  great  an  influence  on  total  employment  as  it  once  had 
because  of  the  relatively  smaller  size  of  the  industry  today. 
Based  on  the  national  growth  rate,  agricultural  employment  in 
the  county  is  expected  to  be  less  than  seven  hundred  by  1970 
and  less  than  four  hundred  by  1980. 

Manufacturing,  or  more  specifically,  textiles  will  be  the 
total  employment  pacemaker  during  the  next  two  decades.   Based 
on  national  trends,  textile  employment  in  the  county  in  pro- 
jected to  decline  substantially  during  this  decade  and  the  next. 
By  1980,  the  number  of  county  residents  employed  in  textiles  is 
expected  to  be  less  than  two  thousand,  a  thousand  fewer  than  in 
1960. 

There  is  some  indication  that  textile  employment  in  the 
county  will  not  follow  the  national  trend.   In  the  first  place, 
textile  employment  is  not  decreasing  uniformly  among  all  firms 
and  plants  in  the  nation.   While  many  plants  with  poor  manage- 
ment and  outdated  equipment  are  going  out  of  business,  many 
other  textile  firms  and  plants  are  increasing  employment. 
According  to  the  September,  1963  Reference  Book  of  Dun  and 
Bradstreet,  six  of  the  eight  textile  firms  in  the  county  have 
good  to  excellent  financial  ratings.   The  two  textile  firms 
without  a  financial  rating  (presumably  because  of  their  small 
national  influence)  together  employ  almost  nine  hundred  people. 
Secondly,  while  decreasing  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  textile 
employment  in  this  state  is  increasing.   This  is  due  primarily 
to  textile  production  shifting  to  the  South  where  factors  of 
production  are  less  expensive  than  in  the  North.   For  these  two 
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Table  32 


PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NONBASIC  INDUSTRIES  FOR  RICHMOND 
COUNTY,  1970  &  1980 


1960 


1970 


1980 


Transportation  (excluding  rail) 
Communications  &  Utilities 

Commerce 
Who  les  a  1  e 
All  Retail 
F  i  nance 
Business  &  Repair  Services 

Personal  Services 
Private  Household 
Other  Personal 

Pro  fessional 
All  Education 
M  e  d  i  c  a  1 
Public  Administration 

Total  Nonbasic  Employment 


452 


537 


643 


2,643 

3  ,049 

3  ,533 

283 

319 

359 

1  ,948 

2,184 

2,448 

222 

312 

438 

190 

234 

288 

1,282 

1,465 

1,682 

848 

1,015 

1,215 

43  4 

450 

467 

1,332 

2,040 

3  ,  148 

672 

1,097 

1,791 

409 

623 

949 

251 

320 

408 

5,709 


7  ,091 


9,006 


Since  employment  in  basic  industries  is  expected  to  remain  stable  or 
decline  during  the  next  two  decades,  employment  in  the  nonbasic  in- 
dustries above  is  not  expected  to  increase  at  the  national  rate  but 
some  increase  is  likely. 


Table  33   TOTAL  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  RICHMOND  COUNTY  BASED  ON 
NATIONAL  GROWTH  RATE  FOR  EACH  INDUSTRY,  1970  &  1980 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1980 


Basic  Employment  8,8  58 

7o  of  Total  59.6 

Nonbasic  Employment  5,995 

Total  14,8  53 


6,966 

51.4 

5,709 

13  ,555 


5,579 

40.9 

7  ,091 

13  ,647 


4,668 

31.6 

9  ,006 

14,764 
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reasons,  textile  employment  in  Richmond  County  may  not  drop  as 
much  as  the  national  trend  indicates,  if  at  all. 

However,  the  economic  well-being  of  the  textile  Industry 
throughout  the  nation  will  have  a  great  influence  on  what 
happens  locally.   Should  domestic  textile  producers  have  to 
continue  paying  a  considerably  higher  price  for  American 
cotton  than  foreign  manufacturers,  total  production  of  textile 
goods  manufactured  in  this  country  during  the  1960's  and  1970's 
may  decline  as  during  the  1950's.   If  total  textile  production 
continues  to  drop,  accompanied  by  more  automation,  then  the 
resulting  large  decrease  in  national  textile  employment  may  be 
felt  in  Rockingham  and  Richmond  County  even  if  one  of  the  local 
textile  plants  does  not  go  out  of  business. 

Continued  growth  for  the  local  paper  and  food  processing 
plants  is  expected.   If  employment  In  each  of  these  local 
plants  does  increase  at  the  national  growth  rate,  there  still 
will  be  more  Richmond  County  residents  employed  in  textiles 
than  in  the  production  of  paper  and  in  food  processing.   Rela- 
tively slow  growth  is  projected  for  the  apparel  industry  while 
a  loss  of  job  opportunities  in  lumber  and  furniture  is  expected. 

Should  all  the  manufacturing  plants  in  Richmond  County 
experience  growth  as  indicated  by  the  national  growth  rate  for 
each  industry,  total  employment  in  manufacturing  in  Richmond 
County  will  decline  slightly  during  each  of  the  next  two  dec- 
ades along  with  employment  in  agriculture.   As  previously 
pointed  out  there  is  some  indication  that  textile  employment 
may  increase  by  about  three  percent,  (the  state  growth  rate) 
during  each  of  the  next  two  decades  rather  than  declining  by 
about  22  percent  (the  national  rate).   If  this  occurs,  total 
employment  in  manufacturing  may  increase  slightly. 

However,  without  new  industries,  total  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  manufacturing  and  agriculture  are  not  likely  to  be 
significantly  greater  in  the  future  than  in  1960.   According  to 
the  national  growth  rate,  the  railroad  industry,  another  basic 
industry  is  expected  to  employ  fewer  workers  in  the  coming  years 


However,  due  to  the  specialized  repair  and  maintenance  work  at 
the  facilities  in  Hamlet,  total  railroad  employment  in  the 
county  may  increase  during  the  next  two  decades. 

Since  nonbasic  employment  is  related  directly  to  basic 
employment  and  since  only  nominal  growth  can  be  expected  for 
the  basic  industries,  total  employment  in  the  nonbasic  indus- 
tries in  the  county  is  not  likely  to  expand  at  the  national 
growth  rate.   Yet,  expansion  in  nonbasic  industries  is  likely, 
particularly  in  commerce  and  professional  services.   Employment 
in  Rockingham,  like  the  remainder  of  the  county,  will  depend 
on  expansion  in  the  basic  industries.   Without  this  growth,  the 
city  cannot  increase  employment  opportunities  significantly  in 
nonbasic  industries  such  as  commerce  and  professional  services 
which  the  city  residents  depend  on  so  much  for  employment. 

Considering  that  the  national  growth  rates  probably  under- 
state basic  employment  and  overstate  nonbasic  employment,  the 
total  projected  employment  of  just  under  14  thousand  by  1970 
and  almost  15  thousand  by  1980  are  good  estimates  of  total 
future  employment.   If  these  estimates  prove  to  be  correct, 
by  1980  employment  will  be  in  line  with  the  number  of  Richmond 
County  residents  who  were  employed  in  1950.   This  will  be  a 
comeback  from  the  loss  of  thirteen  hundred  jobs  during  the 
1950's  but  not  enough  gain  in  employment  opportunities  to 
support  an  appreciable  increase  in  population. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Rockingham  has  experienced  rather  slow  growth  for  several 
decades.   The  second  largest  and  only  other  city  in  Richmond 
County,  Hamlet,  has  been  declining  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
Because  these  urban  centers  are  small,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  county  population  is  classified  as  urban  in  comparison  with 
the  remainder  of  the  state. 

Even  though  there  are  relatively  few  Richmond  County  resi- 
dents who  are  urbanites,  there  is  an  urbanization  trend  in  the 
county.   Most  of  the  rural  nonfarmers  are  concentrated  in  the 
fringe  area  around  Rockingham.   While  there  are  less  than  six 
thousand  people  living  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Rockingham 
there  are  almost  three  times  this  number  living  in  the  fringe 
areas  of  the  city.   Over  one-third  of  the  county  residents 
either  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  built-up  areas  surrounding 
Rockingham.   Over  half  of  the  people  in  the  county  live  in 
Rockingham  and  Wolf  Pit  Townships. 

The  declining  opportunities  in  agriculture  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  slow  growth  in  Richmond  County  since  1930, 
and  the  sluggish  expansion  in  the  county  has  minimized  the  amount 
of  growth  possible  for  Rockingham.   With  a  loss  of  employment 
opportunities  in  textiles,  the  major  source  of  employment,  along 
with  a  large  decrease  in  agriculture,  many  local  residents  found 
it  necessary  to  move  out  of  the  county  during  the  past  decade 
to  secure  employment. 

Based  on  national  trends,  employment  opportunities  in  both 
textiles  and  agriculture  will  probably  decline  more  in  the 
future;  and  so  will  employment  in  railroads,  another  important 
source  of  job  opportunities  in  the  county.   Since  the  county's 
economy  is  oriented  around  these  three  industries,  employment 
shifts  in  these  local  industries  will  determine,  in  large 
measure,  the  total  number  of  people  employed  in  basic  industries. 

Even  if  these  three  local  industries  do  the  opposite  of  the 
national  trends,  the  gain  in  total  county  employment  in  agricul- 
ture, textiles,  and  railroads  is  expected  to  be  small.   There- 
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fore,  the  employment  gain  in  basic  industries  will  probably  be 
small  or  remain  constant  unless  new  industries  move  into  the 
areas  . 

Since  jobs  in  nonbasic  industries  such  as  co mm e r c e  and 
professional  services,  important  sources  of  work  for  Rocking- 
ham residents,  are  geared  to  the  amount  of  employment  in  basic 
industries,  only  a  limited  gain  in  this  type  of  employment  is 
expected  unless  the  city  and  county  can  attract  new  industries 
to  boost  job  opportunities  in  basic  industries. 

Without  an  appreciable  gain  in  total  employment  openings, 
the  county  population  will  remain  stable  or  decline.   Unless 
the  number  of  people  living  in  the  county  increases,  the 
economy  of  Rockingham  will  be  stymied.   Thus,  the  total  popu- 
lation in  the  city  and  the  outlying  areas  combined  will  expe- 
rience little  growth. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  an  Improved  or 
better  standard  of  living  that  is  desired  rather  than  a  gain 
in  population.   To  achieve  this  objective,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  attract  industries  that  need  employees  with  greater  skill 
development,  and,  thus,  pay  higher  wages. 

All  types  of  utilities  used  by  industry  such  as  water, 
sewerage,  electricity,  and  transportation  are  readily  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  and  are  obtainable  at  practically  the 
same  price  as  elsewhere  in  the  state  and  cheaper  than  in  many 
other  states.   Besides  needing  to  upgrade  the  available  labor 
force  with  vocational  training,  the  city  needs  to  direct  more 
attention  to  developing  suitable  industrial  sites,  a  resource 
of  the  utmost  importance  when  seeking  new  industry,  but  which 
often  is  overlooked.   One  of  the  purposes  of  the  planning  pro- 
gram in  Rockingham  is  to  select  suitable  industrial  sites  and 
to  prepare  such  locations  for  future  development. 
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